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THE BROWN LADY. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Perwaps you would not suppose,’’ said the 
young man, as he walked along beside Linda, 
angrily hitting the bare branches with a little 
cane he carried in his hand, “ that Iam an 
awfully weak fellow, at any rate, I was so 
onee, to my cost; weak-minded, impetuous, 
and driven, as they say in India; like a straw 
on 8 river, or like cotton before the wind?’ 

“No,” gaid his companion. “I inly 
would not think it to look at you,’ and she 
glanced FA his clear-cut profile and somewhat 


square . 

“Well, I am now thirty years of age, and 
very different to what I wasattwenty. I was 
a light-hearted a young fool as ever wore 
gold lace and brass spurs. I got my com- 
mission early—in the Queen Dowager’s 

ragoons, a rather crack corps, stationed at a 
Very dull up-conntry place in Central India. 
There was nothing to do but loat, smoke, and 
drink, and play billiards and rackets, 





[ALONE WITH THE DEAD AND THE MURDERER!) 


‘*‘ There were only three ladies in the place, 
and two of them were old enough to be my 
mother, and the third was nearly black. For 
a whole year I had not spoken toa young 
person of the opposite sex, there being none 
within three or four hundred miles, 

‘In an evil hour IT formed a party, and 
went out for a three months’ tiger-shooting. 
We were in the very best district for that in 
the whole of India. 

‘*I myself, griffin as I was, bagged no less 
than five tigers, I was the most foolhardy of 
the whole party, and came in the end to fol- 
lowing them on foot when they were wounded, 
and had one or two excessively narrow 
squeaks ; but the child who has not been burnt 
does not avoid the fire, and my escapes merely 
made me more daring than ever. 

‘‘ We were encamped near a place called 
Korai, famed for a notorious man-eater. The 
government had set a reward on his head, but 
all efforts to catch him had been unavailing, 
he was much too cunning. He roamed over a 
wide radius, would be heard twenty miles off 
one day, next day twenty miles off in snother 
direction. 








‘* He was traced and tracked by one paw of 
his having a crooked toe, and wherever that 
tok was seen there had been a death not far 
0 


“The brute would not look at goats or 
poet only human beings; and he became so 

ld, that he used to pick le off country 
carts along the roads in ae daylight, and 
used to go into villages on moonlight nights 
and carry away anyone who was sleeping in 
a verandah | 

‘‘ The terror about this beast was such, that 
many villages were entirely deserted, many 
roads were grass-grown and impassable; the 
crops stood uncut, and were left to the ravages 
of the deer and the birds ; for to be seen work- 
ing among them was a signal for the arrival 
of the man-eater. 

‘*In three years he had killed four hundred 
people, and his notoriety had spread as far as 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

** Twas resolved to have his skin, determined 
to crown all my grand exploits, and cover my- 
self with glory, by killing ‘the Korai man- 
eater.’ 


“4m I boring you? he said, turning to 
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his @myplan “ Once L#et dn ticer Mories, | tidér wadtraéking me! Hethad —_— for*a | b@irdtind atfendWace; bAt s&ch kind mo, 
I ex < ae I am as ow ‘of ay thé didest | Bedond anthetood eideways, ie hits | dian Mind— dévéfion as “Posiets’ I felththat j 

rf thetEact Indidh Chib.” ou¥agaihdt a*break in the ti@és—b long laniy | ver Gould repay them. 

off Ste not Béfing mo Th the lewst; Only | brtite, with prodigious shdéuldefs, and-lean | ‘*E fade a half-Rind of-detlaraffon 6 Joy. 

yon have not told me a word about your wife-| shrunken quarters, the result of a hatehot | to her, and.we parted with a sort of ha’. 
yet, and we shall soon be at Cabhiddrotke!” woth? ia the badk; Wwhetd anadive' id ideepain } Pidttice thafwoMbuld meet soon, that I woul 


‘* Then let us walk down the avenue, if you 
don’s mind? The tiger story is part of my 
history. Tf I had never gone to Korai, if I 
had never gone, after the man.eater, I would 
bé a frée man still. 
‘We had had ‘ beater ‘for the brute in vain, 
in vain had we scoured thecountry. Villages 
were empty, and wecould get no certain news, 
only that be had ad kille = . joe Aten Me 
miles hee sly, is was ‘about 
the tite he’ woe be hungry 
‘We had béeh hafd Teena wll Morning, 
and miy two oOthpiainions voted a heltend ress 
for tlie rae, bee T never + a Boe me 
. Pp 2 tired a wity’ youth, as 
f motion a8 qu t 
abotlt four o'elook tohave a stalk by myself, 





"ped of a river. 


“Tt Was now past fivd, , tell chtewet seen | ‘and 
homewartly,. 


sein, and I set my face 
“As I walked ‘down this 

a. with here and thére 

me a all apis — the” 
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— circu Mteretiee, th 


. gh that the ‘han-caterWad'a 


g,1 brate; and ‘there, 
ie long. l for token “ToS [ta 


ote I 
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fr avery ety! 
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witha peas 
ling of op 
and then a féw 
looked intetttly. “It teas wat the 

had been taken, tisy had gotie “on, "bit the 
brute had evidently ca#vied off their Griver. 

‘‘T boldly went into the ripe standing wheat 
where a track had been made, andebout a 
hundred yards off, in a little nullah, was a 
horrible sight; all that remained of the 
tinhappy “patite “hts ‘his Wead, Wis ‘hands, 
atid ai féw Pigs. 

‘Bie tiger witgotie, ena With “an indéfia- 
able thrill of horror I turned away foelitty 
qritesakatied, and’ yridkly’ Grosse’ the ‘road 
ae@in “ahd § 1itBed ‘nO’ dhe jtiriete, tetolved 
2th hytaky oh to’ ny “fridhia’ without 
any favther a 

“CR! detpbhPn whi ott Of fen HA ded ‘wised to my 
fookdtipe'l Tha hivlr EM ia’ tro Vist Hike 
this before ; Lay the jungle was ‘Itfiety, ‘and 
the'evening wat ‘Hed! watly Suie, avd thers wae 
haifa? aeons te’ be Hea fhe dnt SciMNeie 
was ' appal ne isht@ ‘sdtis 
nighe Bird’ wade. tak, ¥o bei trot ‘Othdls, oF 
even “Hyeid’s, Keg! woutd bd “bates Phetth 
roti, "I? Wad taddé fosa! Way, aH ‘notist 


have gono full Ahree. miles froth hat areata 
pea eeuttic® ‘isi ra ih when “IT ‘Wat a nah Se ‘deal 
Btarfleds ay Peni Wt? fave stat flea’ ‘tie'Ta 


my present frame of nifnd—by*héaftig’ the 

my ny ofa braiich behind me, just ag if 
roth Ohad trdAdeti oh it. P glandell over hiy 
sh6tilder} ahd’ thare the thbles ‘were’ ttirnéd ! 
I saw to my inexpregsible horror that the 


idktilver, anid T started owt |: 


Saiteaney soe | 


c error union ad: 
"and then, ‘omoe mote, ittto the tada@y | ha 


had flang his hatchet after him as he carried 
off a woman. 

‘Uy heart beat fast, IT ean assare you. 
Never eo fast in my life as then! I- did not 
date to stand and chance a shot ; it was dusk, 


and stppoting I missed him, or only gave 
him 2 slight wound! No, the best thing I 
I was rather more 


cotld do was'to a on. F 


then a mile Ne Age 
livk behind, to odie 
to close Guatte¥s, Hid he Was “still about 


severity 
inane Sear er 

“aud then 
enn eR eed was bey ee ayaa | ed 
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eeantey whip, |: 
me ooh fucthiee ont: trem. dime et 
ap ne ge had - 
splashes of “bleed Re 
hehe wWhish |- 


cence, which enabled me to return to m 
rddién? ATter terodmoritiie’ aeeerieb endo! 
away to the hills.” 

“And still you -hava not told me a word 


about yottrtite?” datd T ioe, meee 


W Wy wife ‘Wis vue ert Btitt 
Aitightere! rs ae “when I “was 
Week atid "stk: my 2 haat" # stan 2 “White 
Witten “beidw” forty *fér: phy ® +, ee 
seem « ie the'gn a _ ant, 


ie 
wen fa’ Yedhete Wits 
My a cts ae, ba Corte 


ry ate Pet fai td fh east ian saad Tite He the 
cooling drinks, and was ‘a¥sbdiA' 
fothit: ‘Bat pléwsint thing, “eras” ‘a 


stop wd 
teate’tovon!”’ 
ote ‘tes Jer dodtrved to metiat the Wasabout | et 
siyhter or ig oye Bare be ede erttr- 
tidis ‘Herds, tha oct eeeuet ines te tt 
triste it fees frei Reuter ty 


the rules of grat 
+h 


halt rovely hike ote” Sisk 
butr, good testh, wd’ wus wat’ 
fiite eta Ride tr nn . 


AS epee 
opétred ‘rity Moitt to"ee'y ‘whs gruter 


me, faittéred ‘me, 
spoons Wee Rife tuated. 





otutee I paid handsomely’ fer’ my 




























See yuo not kewns twhew, my 


| © he@wE used her cPHélly. 





write, that I would retaro. 

“IT went back to the regiment. I went toa 
hill-station, @Ha I caw many “pretty free), 
English girls—quite a digierent 47 pe.t0 Rosie. 
Posie, who wrote to me‘ daily ‘in a “Midst itn. 

St¥ain, in badtly- 

** Rosie- Posie’s influence was ‘waning, but 
still Itheld to my word; and, in due time, 
‘broke thenews of my engs ment to one ¢! 
‘my A a one of tompanions of 


‘At feet cared with layehtc:, | 
= wid pas eros . 


Se aome ete 
went ot ened 


atid Rewoald have 0 


¢ nee 
am Pe 







and she had fled to me, her only friend, and 
thrown herself on toy protection. Tears | 
never could withstand—woman's tears ! 

‘* Posis, in compassionate language, said she 
only wantéd'te tbe Miy\Alave}! tty sbtvexit; bu 
I knew that that was foily, so I took her over 
to the parson'’s bungalow there and thez, 
though it was the middie-of thenight. 

“It was a lovely thoonliglit night too, and 
Eve huted the noon evéerisines, ‘ise pardon : 
vite ‘wos tomantic, ‘Bhevtcok ‘Pasierin—she 
S| abun ge in 4 lovesmhtoh; oriany newex. 
fi6riuteh din! ton Gaye wel weromianand wile. 
My Wrotter 6M cers tte w'nbthiagowbout the 


ill —— 
Saochbadtapaonrenantin 
Hag ‘ae? hy ‘me 
into weteherrecienént;*willah wes 


gutcheyetscea We" We'ven cecpeatiiedboet 


I had hardly bare mes eg ag there a nidtitinwie 
Dee * $6 fed Meron? 

e- Adm b6@we, 1b w tnied | else Pevelied 
sa tecete soohe Hadia Besstyioldat' tentper; and. 
WOPte ited ill J che ten. Vos; the perp! 
Mintwad/ merely taken to hide’ the smell of 


bran 
ry HON sa amncdiwe be 
our fitst quartel, awd iefahurricaneot paseio?; 
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-& stormy sesne‘there, but I 
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and now, as@he said, she had me fast, shs'con: 
fagsed that the'’story of running away front 
home as Bi, what she-termed, ‘a phirtt.’ 

“ Fler father had acthally escorted her tothd 
place, I egw boty’ I had been hoodwinked, 
and I saw’ the‘horrible dadlure that lay before 
me like a great yawning pitof darkness. 

‘: Aceustomied to refiadd saciety, tHisGoarse, 
common Woman, ‘with: hertemper, lidrtongue, 
her danguage; het-btand y-botile; har vidlenco, 
her indolente, ‘her favage treatment. of -ser- 
vants, ~heneoarse-jésts’tor brother bfficers, her 
incolenoe -to theit' wives; I. fdltcas if I had 
awakened from’ a dresm,iand -that-I-would go 


mad ! 
“ Seon adter this'Posie di 


= herself oe 
me by going to.a sergeant’s rine state o 
inteasontions: This was: enduran 


10a, 
The General sent for me, and spoke to'me 
severely, but my misery touched hisheart. I 
confessed to him thatd' saw ne way outiof my 
trouble but shooting 4 
“ What! Throw up life before you mre'two: 
and:twenty? . Perision ber“off, that's -tny ad: 
vice. Givesher®' good eHowanes; amd sweat 
to her that if shesevér.comtemneak- you, ‘otas! 
gumes your news, you'll east her off alto: 
ether.’ 
. “ Aoting on: his counsel I had a‘terrible mter- 
view with Posie, who was sobbirg-anid abject 
pe anew yop i ereeechiict 
u : our lives - £ 
sooner than:live: with her I Would dievor ex. 
patriate myself; and I mado: arrangements 
with agents to-pay her-quatiterly niobtof ny 
allowance—took her back to her fathily, had 


eebtst< of it; 
“ aneapetheeeien wol-tay- 

“‘ Noronéat! ékme ‘tha rmiege sand 
when, a the end of sighteon months I rejoined 
my regiment, they wete-stationed: sr améther 
presidenty. Et was knowin'tha4 I thadtitade a 
fool of «mfyself anid got ‘into a! edrape:;' but 
people believed that my ‘wift ‘wap cleatl).end 
time heals all thiegs. In wa year!or.two the 
whole episede was: ftrguiten; sail I went 
through the: Began meee, amd ehtied oto 


forget 'it mysélf; -but‘for: thbveshed this 
nightmare in my life+2 living Hidesons skele- 
ton—a ¢ who constantly itwréte for 


“more money,’ \ind.¢threatéhell me with itd 
presence. I am different 46‘ the rest of -the 
world, Lovetcan néverbrigtiten mry existence, 
Tam an outcastfrom doniestiehap pinets,and 
& hardened ands wnHappy mab.” 

; 9 father ‘believer ‘you ‘to be) a bache- 
or! ” 

“ Yes f and \is: looking out Tor vsenterptey 
— irhté-be my owifes poor OM sqénth 

“Such «ee Miss otter?’ viwild Libda; 
rather malidiously. 

“ Mies Cettem das money; tbat even’ if! I 
were singht/Mise Cotton would nover2be atty- 
thing to me, “Bhecis lend; ‘coxtee;awd sore! 
fined) I'vecseeh venoagls Of: that,” can hd 
shuddéred, “Not'that “bh woulit’ pecs un} det 
oe 

ii Pars you going 2 

‘I most schdchértmondy amd per her out of 
the placefatienes, 21 think cif father:weré 
to see her iti wot kill him: I ‘nttst ‘eorfess 
the whole stérp to 'our family solicitor, H 
i & man who keeps doteny of secrets oadn 
leave himd to-mawape’her. I'll even imerdacé 
her allowance, né taatter cif’ I dave? hardly 4 
shilling leté. | Dt matt pet horiavwey ‘front the 

liéd Cow * béforé stieveile the whol! story cin 
one of ‘her ‘ettucks,’ ae'shetalid “Yaem, Fot 
tite lady of the Red Oda’? ds ithe «greatest 
goveip in the plaod, ands mtoreover, was eos ont 
of cur gervairtas "Phe ‘qubstiow ity how I'm té 
send a letterbetad: mroney >to ‘Md. : Darveon — 
that‘shermame, Iodaxe wot yomiteelf. dare 
not send a messenger: “b kndwno owedn whim 
I canttnidst.” 


., . Yow wail trhstome,” Me ret omer 
Mn om vill edapset toon I Wwill.ba ager 
No one will anspect thdag>fidni “ine. 

mé be-yourdihoawer# 7? 


' This is¢more than good of you. Antonly | 


Torin tuchvardesperate vx, I “would never 


my orxly plan. ‘IT’ haven detter for you at the 
post:cffi xeto-morrow—anbte—which if you 
call for you will find eontaitis a:note and letter 
fordict. H-youwwill.give'#t to her I shall be 
most grateful.” 

“ T-wilkdo alidioanzyou may bevsures and 
I'l efi forthe letteraé anythour you name— 
eatly:in:theafternoon. Amd now ‘there's the 
‘wWork-bell tinging at Mr. Meastlows’ farm—a 
sign it isfivero’clockpaad I) must go back at 
oncés!”’ and witha nod, aitdha'waveof her muff 
she left hinw 

As‘ehé cdiutried up cthe sthirs towards Mr. 
Holroyd'’s rooms shé met Gordon Holyoyd 
‘coming softhy down inapair'éf list shippers! 
— his-beots ; but said, 
‘absuptly,— 

“T gay, you are off to this thing. in the 

willage to-night, ave-youw not? ” 

‘No; ome of the périortmers is ill, and it's 
pat off till to-morrew;” ‘andrshe passed bim 
qhivkly. She did ndt like Gordon Holroyd, 
with his sunken dark eyés;-that never seemed 
to look stiaight at you, and yot were bold, 

, insdleartieyesall the same, 

‘‘Pat-off!"’ he said; smdthering: an oath in 
his moustache. “ That-upests my little plans. 
I'hate things being put.of:!"” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Lupw ifeuedi the better:(a thick one) -ad- 
-@tesaed’ to-her-nt tho. post-office. She -palied 
off .the \edvet md. diseovered ‘the en @ 
} addvedstd-‘te Mrs. Da + With somewhat 
} highly-striag wérves sho-sdt off to beard that 
dady at Whe Red Cow,” and to. deliver her 
~messags 


Mrs, Dasrten was seated in .a litile back 
b panidut, with ‘her -elbotya on’ he -table,-her 
} hair éversHer Bhouliers,; nada tambler—empty 
~-stalhd iig: befdre lter. 
“‘ Boh he tent you, did they at you knew ? 
Dear jdear swhed a déep one he is, and show!” 
anditeaning oper: the:envelige she ‘pulled ont 
\ ia tiete amdbarxolleof ardtes, ‘Fafby pounds!” 
} oer ae ‘and ‘tureiag them 
over. ‘ Well, thatrwilf ao det awhile! Oh, 
and Fad to | go> at-dace;amyl?”’ glancing at 
ithewdie. “+ Well; ditis din’} much-of a place, 
band LH gato hondon; bithe-fissnet half done 
with me, tell him that, P’mithis lowful wife, 
hand ling not-going Bhobtahd Shabby while: ke 
p dives im grand honars-and consotis with lords 
pandilmties, I kadwwhat'sdn hit: mitd. Ho 
hthinks II'll «ae somevday, fo off ia a sort iof 
#fj,'and-lbave dim: tomarnty Bome pretty girl 
hike you. «Hdd Mad But Ttomeof a ‘very 
long-lived family. My -grhirdntotiter' wag 
Pmiristy. ‘ Nothing ever harme vs. We have 
great conttitations. Give himtitey love, mind 
yon; hind say: Ichdve wet half done with him. 
Wo, vor guaster.” 
“ Zon ave-geitg mwaly 40-day 2” daid Thinda, 


1 Vete-yzes, Bow eam tellihia that. im 
oing-atesix o’block: ‘Mind you tell himshe 
Gar, an@ he is'surd ¢ocofic.and: tee me'off,” 

tant sho ladghed:ine déap buolbbkinp way; like 

@ cimélidrinking. 

» Her words, her look#,!zevotted Lénda-asi she 

tvdlicéil» hignte, » Wisktr e tvifé1 © If: die were 

fettered te! a: tmian: of that deroription whe 

Wonilll pdiever' ‘lose: hertreastnt. ‘Poor ‘Gaptain 

‘Ducves'! <Ne wonder howar'ofton dittrait-and 

‘silent,ipoor youbg man t' She singerely pitied 

him. 

\ °# Why @o-you: gou sout! my rodm on'tiptos 

and not answer me, May?” vsaid: the old 

i gentlensan, Very” fretially, when ‘she éntered 

dis roém'on ctier"vetmm from her crrard. 


*(Whatriscthis new fYéak of yours? It was | 


the same yeé .' ¥daseenied tb te prowl 
amg aboht-among+ 
cat, and when I spoke to you you mate ho 
renswers “Youh i 


day. , 
‘“When?’? shevnskell pitt great ‘surprise. 





** About an hour ago.”’ 


beens doing ‘the satte to | 


TIN aap 


accept your gouerous offer; but I ses that ii’s | “Am honr ago! Iwas not there, T way in 


the village, It mrts+ have been someone elzo.’’ 

“‘ Who eould it be, then?” 

‘* Me, Gordon:Halfagd. “I met him coming 
out of this wing when I came home yesterday. 
He had on & pair of list Islippers too, which 
struck mess eistrange thing. He mast ‘have 
been in-here.”’ 

‘““Gordon woukl not dare to céme into my 
room onthe sly,” said-his unels, tvith decision. 
‘It must have been that Nan; she ia fond cf 
‘poking, andas fall of curiosity as an eggsin full 
of meat, You are going te this ponny rendinz, 
are you not?” 

* Yes, if you can spareane.” , 

‘©Gome in and way good-bye to mo bsfore 
you go, and give me my bdef-tea for the night. 
I can spare you for once in & way.” 

The beef-tea was made; excellent strong 
beef-tea, fit to nourish the flickering strength 
of seventy years. It was brought into the 
oak room on a tray for Linda:to taste, as was 
her custom. 

‘Let me have a taste, t00?'” said Gordon 
Holroyd. 

Here was his opportunity. Whilst’ the girl 
wes leoking in the opposite direttién ho 
dropped: something into the bowl, arid sha 
almost immediately took up'the tray ard set 
‘off, little eowiag shes she was cartying death 
‘to her grantifather. 

‘* Well, it’s done,” said Gordon. to hiatself, 
**and in the tick df time too. My father is 
“dooming back to-morrow. I suppose it will ba 
all over in a ‘couple of hoturs—or Tess,"*.and he 
drank off a bumper of wine and began to,pace 
the room reésitlessly, like sofme animal‘in a 


Cage. 

Prosently hé heard the fly drive off. Thero 
were some doors slaminell about the house 
ana fheh dead silence. Now was. the titre to 
‘gee how ‘the spell wotked—the servartts were 
all at their suppers, 

He entered the sick room -doffly, but. not 
80 softly ad not to be heard—tho old man had 
the hearing of a hoy. 

‘* Who is that?” he asked, shanply. 

No ansaver, don was looking a‘-the 

f-tea. It liad not.bdéen tasted. 

““Who is that?” repoated the old man. 
“Tf it is you, May, you can throw ous tha‘ 
stuff. Give it toa deg; it has a bitter taste. 
I cannot touch ié.” 

Still no anawer. 

“‘ Gordon, -it's vou !’’: said the old:-man, 
angrily. ‘You whoiare sneaking about my 
room, you raseal! Yon'll get nothing for 
your pains ; the moncy-is gone, and the will is 
burnt. I told you you weuldmof havea half- 
penny of mine to squander. I believe that 
girl is my granddapyhter, niy*own flesh and 
| blood, so you seeryou are oatofit, She is.my 

heiress)” 

The so-called heivess enjoyed the penny 
reading immensely. The-songe, pathetio and 
eomic, the droll readtags, the readimgs tha‘ 
were supposed to effect you to tears—and did 
mot-+-the piano playing, the mixed company, 
all. delighted unsophisticated Lindy,  Sae-sav 
the Duorea’ party afar off. Mrs..Dacres blazing 
ein diamonds, Captain. Dacres- looking worn 
andemxinas. She met his eyes aud modded, in 
token ‘that her mission was accomplished. 
Mas. Daores .saw ‘the -nod, amd miew her 
figuratively ‘with a eut-direot, anda strong 
stare from ber fishy light eyes, 

‘Keowas after twelve ‘o’eldck when she’ got 
‘honed. Leech let er in. Iseech was: ercss 
and dleepy,'and didnot approve oflate hours. 
COabiie ia Hand esti6 tripped lightly upstairs, 
hand went: directtoMr, Heiroya’s room. 

'Fho-room! was' only fitbya nightlight, and 
he was asleep. She went over tothe bed, and 
Btobd beside it fora moment. 

Her igranffather’s gyéy “heal was half 


eidletters jus? bike 4 4 ‘hidden m-tke olothes,: nd he wae sound 


Palesp ; bat—but—stramge that she conid not 
thoar hikh breathe? 

She leant’ her bar-over anxiously, and sect 
down her candlestick—not a sound ! 





| In another moment, seized with:a-auddea 
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ee 
fear, she quickly pushed back the heavy silk 
counterpane, and gave a shriek of horror. 

Mr. Holroyd would never breath in! 
He was dead / Worse, he had been murdered 
—strangled by a bit of ribbon, pulled tightly 
roand his throat ! 

It had been dragged so cruelly tight, that 
it was buried in the flesh, and his features 
were black and distorted, and a faint trace of 
blood had flowed from ears and nostrils. 

As Linda stood almost breathless with 
horror, unable to move, gazing at this dread- 
ful spectacle, someone came softly in—some- 
one with list slippers. 

The door of the room was suddenly shut 
and locked with violence, and she knew she 
was alone, and defenceless, in the presence 
of the murderer ! 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Next day, at early dawn—that is, a winter’s 
dawn—about seven o'clock all Carrisbrooke 
was aroused by shrieks. 

Jane, the deaf housemaid, had gone to 
light Mr. Holroyd's fire, and found him a 


e. 

All the household were storming up to see 
thg dead man, including Gordon Holroyd, 
grcntly shocked, in a splendid crimson dress- 
ing gown. 

is uncle had been murdered! There was 
no doubt whatever of the matter, poor old 
man! He had been ruthlessly strangled in 
his sleep! 

A dector was sent for, the coroner was 
written to, the police were summoned, tele- 
granis were despatched ; such confusion was 
never seen, and in the midst of all this hurry 
and trouble, where was the old man’s right 
hand? Where was Miss May? No where to 
be found / 

**Lock her room!" said Gordon, authori- 
tatively, ‘‘and don’t let anything be touched 
here in my uncle's apartment until the 
police aud the doctor arrive.” 

The doctor came, and'could only corroborate 
what everyone saw, that the old man was 
dead, and had been foully murdered, The 
next question that everyone asked one another 
was this,— 

‘* Who was the murderer? Who had been 
in the room last?” 

And now circumstantial evidence came in 
thick and fast, and all evidence pointed with 
@ steady finger to Mr. Holroyd’s reader—this 
girl, who came to him without a character, 
this young person, who had a mysterious his- 
tory and no references. 

In the first place, Leech declared that he 
had admitted her at a late hour—past twelve 
o’cléck—that he had handed her a candle, and 
seen her go straight up towards Mr. Holroyd’s 
room, but that was nothing uncommon. What 
was uncommon was, that her bed had not 
been slept in, and that she had never been 
seem since | 

Another remarkable thing was that the 
piece of black velvet ribbon by which the old 
man had been strangled was a waistbelt of 
hers and recognised as such by Nan the house- 
maid. The basin of beef-tea, which stood on 


‘a little table untouched, was analyzed by Dr. 


Gaspard afterwards, and turned out to contain 
a8 much strychnine as would have poisoned 
three people. 

It was remembered, too, that Miss May had 
beer reading a book on “poisons”; indeed, 
the very book, with a marker in it, still lay in 
the deep window-seat. The wretched giel had 
evidently drat tried to poison her employer, 
and failing that, had choked him with her 
delt-ribbon. 

Bat why? What was the motive of the 
erinie? The motive was speedily discovered. 
On examination Mr. Holroyd's safe proved to 
be empty—notes, gold, diamonds and bank- 
stock were gone |—and when Miss May's room 
was finlocked and searched at first, there was 
nothing to incriminate her. 

The bed was uatouched, her toilette-tab!e 





was disarranged, brushes and combs lay about ; 
a pair of neat, but muddy, little boots stood 
under a chair; her everyday dress hung be- 
hind the door. She must have been frightened 
by some sudden alarm, and gone off in her 
evening dress and sealskin coat. 

Her wardrobe was turned out, curtains 
shaken, drawers rummaged, nothing—but 
there—there, near the fender, something 
sparkled! It was first seen by Gordon Hol- 
royd, and turned out to be the top of one of 
@ pair of valuable diamond earrings that were 
missing from Mr. Holroyd’s safe. 

She had evidently come back to her room 
with her booty, and been suddenly disturbed 
before she could change her dress. The ward- 
robe doors stood open, and drawers were 
— out, as if by some one in desperate 


There was not the smallest doubt in any- 
one’s mind that this quiet, pretty young 
woman had committed a cruel murder, and a 
clever robbery to boot, and then made her 
escape; and she had accomplices too ! 

It was now recollected that the previous 
day she had called at the post-office for a 
letter, unstamped, and had subsequently had 
a long and very private interview with a very 
queer-looking woman, who was — at the 
** Red Cow,"’a bold, black browed middle-aged 
person, who looked capable of anything | 

Strange to te that very evening she had 
gone off to London—gone at an hour's notice 
—though when she first arrived she had de- 
clared her intention of making quite a long 
stay; and yet directly after her interview 
with Mr. Holroyd’s reader she had gone off. 

Yes, and Mr. Holroyd’s reader had brought 
her money, for the landlady had remar' 
the /eanness of her purse, and this Mrs, Daw- 
son had said, when she sent out for six-penny- 
worth of brandy, that that was her last ‘pice’ 
—a queer outlandish expression—till she got 
some money from a friend ; and when she was 
paying her bill she pulled a big roll of notes 
out of the body of her | eg: and paid it with 
one of them. Ay, and it was a good note, 
too! for she took it over to the ‘‘Dacre Arms,” 
and they said so, for the woman that paid it 
wassuch a strange, doubtfal-looking character 
that she liked to make sure, 

So link by link a complete chain of evidence 
was forged against Miss Linda May. A 
warrant was issued for her apprehension—a 
search was instituted—a description was tele- 
graphed to Scotland Yard—trains were 
watched—all the grounds and living rooms at 
Carrisbrooke were searched—the pond was 
dragged—and all in vain; Miss May had 
cleverly concealed every trace of her flight, 
and had vanished as completely as if she 
melted into thin air. 

Imagine the sensation in the neighbourhood 
—in village —in the coun houses 
around, and more especially at Squire Dacres ! 

Mrs. Daocres was full of the news, She 
heard it from her maid as she was dressing ; 
her maid had heard it from the dairy-woman, 
who had heard it from a gardener at Carris- 
brooke who she met running for the ice. 

“Only fancy, — 1” she out in 
her shrill treble, as he entered the breakfast- 
room. ‘ Such a thing hashappened! I feel 
all veins and nerves!” . 

‘* What is it?” he asked, expecting that she 
had seen a rat, or some such trifle. 

** Why, old Holroyd was murdered in his bed 
last night, and by that girl—that adventuress 
—you and your father have been making such 
a fuss about!” 

“ What? What are you saying?” he said, 


turning very pale. 

“I’m telling youthe truth, Perhaps you'll 
be a little more cautious in selecting your 
friends in future! The old man was found 

led by her waist. belt-——” y 
aa if he was, that’s no proof against 

‘Is it not? She was the last in the room 
last night, and she is nowhere to be found 
this morning. She has rin awsy, and the 
police are after her!" 
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“‘ I don’t believe she had a hand in it 
more than you had!” he said, emphatically, 

“I beg you will not name us in the sams 
breath |” said the lady, in tly. 

“ Well, no more than I » then. I beliey, 
she has been made away with—that she ha; 
been murdered too! ” 

“Oh! some people would believe anything | 
Fancy !”’ to her sister, ‘‘ there is Rupert who 
won’t believé a word against that horrible girl| 
He wants to make out that she has been mur. 
dered too! Did you ever hear such nonsense |” 

“ Detestabie creature |"’ said the other. “| 
took the greatest dislike to her the very first 
day I sawher in church! She hada sly face, 





AMEE Tne. 


I wonder Mr. Holroyd’s friends allowed him | 


to take in such a person—a mere adventures! 
However, she is sure to be traced and caught, 
She is in her evening dress—the wretoh was at 
the penny reading !”” 

‘* Yes, caught and hanged!" aaid her sister, 
with gusto. 


“They don’t often hang a | 


woman now, but for such a cold-blooded | 


= this there will - no —. hs 
as are you going, Rapert ou have 
not touched your breakfast jad 

“I’m going off to Carrisbrooke to hear all 
J nbewey a as and to watch the case as Miss 


ay’s friend, as she has no one else to stand | 


up for her.” 

“I would not let anyone but us hear you 
dubbing yourself as Miss May's champion it 
I were you. There’s a terrible feeling a 
her, I assure you, and might in. 
= fo say, ‘Birds of a feather flock to. 
gether. 

To this Rapert Dacres made no 
reply, but went out of the room and slammed 
the door after him; and presently the two 
pe nleerpene Sees past oh > ae and 
galloping a speed across par! 

“One would think that Rupert was be- 
witched! It could not be possible that ho 
was in love with that creature?” said Mrs. 
Dacres, to her place, 

“ Not he; but he likes to be singular, and 
to take up with people that others avoid. 
This murder is a shocking affair, and happen. 
ing so close! I wonder if the Squire will want 
to put off our dance the day after to-morrow?’ 

“T hope not, I’m sure. This will make Mr. 
Isaac Holroyd the heir, won't it?" 

“Yes, and Gordon Holroyd a first-rate 
match. I see what you are thinking of, 
Lizzie, but he does not Cotton to you—that's a 
pun ; all his affections are devoted to Maria; 
not that he has much to spare from himself. 
I don't envy Maria either; for although I 
rather admire Gordon, he is always so beauti- 
fally dressed, rides such good horses, and hasa 
delightfally mysterious countenance, some- 
—, 1 an Italian ines = Mephis- 

es, and gives one carrying 
aude sennans Ute Renate: with all this I 
believe Gordon has a e 

“Pooh, what's a temper? So has Rapert. 
I have seen him turn white with passion.” 

“ Yes, with me. When I made a little joke 
about his mother; wasn't he in a rage?"’ 

‘“* And as to Gordon Holroyd carrying dark 
secrets in his breast,” her sister, 
“that’s all humbug. I don't believe he has 
—_ ex oh ceachewnr mom of trap and 

name 0} at lov gr e puts on 
his pocket handkerohiels I wish I could get 
it out of him—don’t you?” 

And then the two ladies fell to talking of 
other things—a fancy ball, a hunt breakfast, 
some private theatricals; but ever,and anoa 
they harked back to the theme uppermost in 

one’s thoughts that day—the marderod 
old man, who was lying stiff and stark, withia 


two miles from their own hall door. 
A sensational ph appeared in all the 
London papers that evening. 


‘Shocking Murder by a Young Lady,” of 
more discreetly, ‘Supposed Murder by 
Young Lady,” ‘“ Murder and Robbery by 4 
Beautiful Adventuress.” ‘ 

Jadge of the effectof oneof these headings, 
and the subsequent details, on Lady Charlton, 
as she placed her spectacles comfortably 02 
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her nose, leant further back in her well stuffed 
chair, and prepared to read the startling 
tragedy—and she was rather fond of reading 
tragedies. As she went on her jaw fell, her 
eyes became widely distended, her plamp hand 
trembled. To think that a girl she had taken 
up—her own protégée—who turned out so 
splendidly by all accounts—could—could— 
commit a most deliberate, premeditated mur. 
der—and all for gain! Never would she trust 
her senses again. She rushed to the bell and 
tore at it, and sent the astonished footman in 
a great h for Sir Thomas. 

“ There—have you heard!” she panted out, 
aa he entered the room. ‘TI take up the even- 
ing paper quite innocently, and cast my eye 
over it, and see Shocking Murder! Its your 
cousin, too, old Mr. Holroyd—and murdered 
by that girl that I brought home here!” and 
overcome by excitement and agitation the 
good lady began to cry. 

“ Murd 1” exolaimed her husband, 
stretching out his band and snatching up the 
paper. “Show! Umph,” he said, after a 
pause, ‘ Poor old fellow. It lookg bad for the 
girl, certainly ; but surely two hundred cove- 
reigns would hardly tempt her unless she was 
a lunatic? She must know that she could not 
cash the notes? And then the bonds; what 
can she do with them? She had a first-rate 
situation, and was in no pressing need of 
money. Why, did she not write and tell you 
herself that she had thirty pounds saved? 
She would hardly have done such a thing, for 
ahe is @ loser by the man’s death. She loses 
her place, her home!” 

‘And you don’t think she did it, 
Thomas ?’’ 

Don't worry me, my dear. I can’t say who 
did it yet. Evidence is strongly against her, 
bat what I want to look at is her motive. If 
she planned to commit murder, why that 
night when she was going out? Why not 
wait till Gordon Holroyd had gone? Why 
escape in an an evening dress and thin slip- 
pers? She had it all, as far as day and date 
went, in her own hands; and, I vy oo that 
besides risking the rope she was a loser, and 
not a gainer, by the business.” 

“ And who was the gainer?” 

** What a question! Who is his heir?” 

“Tsaac; but he was not in the house—he 
waa in town.” 

True, but Gordon was in the house, and I 
have reason to know that Gordon is in des- 
perate need of money. He stands on the 
rink of ruin; he is on the eve of being 
posted, and being a bankrupt. This event 
will be a wonderfal relief to him!” 

**Good gracious, Thomas!” shrieked the 
old lady ; ‘you don’é mean to say that you 
think Gordon has done it?” 

“‘I don’’ mean to say anything. I’m 
merely weighing pros and cons and motives, 
Gordon may be as innocent as you are, but 
he had a ten times stronger reason for putting 
the old man out of the way than the girl.” 

‘Yes, but where is the girl? Why did 
par away? That of itself looks like 
gai ” 

** We do not know that she has run away. 
No one has seen her. She has never been 
seen since Leech saw her going upstairs. Per- 
haps she has been made away with as well 
a3 John Holroyd.” 

‘*Gracious, Thomas! What horrible ideas 
you have!” 

_“ Perhaps I may have a few more by the 
time I come back from Carrisbrooke. I sup- 
‘pose I must go down there to-morrow, and 
stop over the funeral, and attend at the 
reading of the will.” 

‘I suppose so, but I don’t half like being 
left alone. Suppose robbers should break into 
pres gins vi wt eam a of ante a af 

» &ni my diamonds. Su 8) 
be murdered?” and Lady Catton became 
‘quite hysterical, 


Nonsense!” said Sir Thomas, groffly. 
“* Why should you be murdered? Have you 
ten & year to leave, and large sav- 
ioga? Youcan have one of the Beaumont 





oP to stay with you and keep you company. 
ll only be away two or three days, and if I’m 
not greatly mistaken, when I come back I’ll 
have a tolerably good idea of who did it.” 

‘I thought you had partly made up your 
mind that it was Gordon? [ know youcan’'t 
bear him,’ said his wife, fsetfully. ‘ But 
that's no reason he is a murderer.” 

‘*T have not made up my mind at all. I’ve 
only been casting an eye to motives. I cer- 
tainly do not like Gordon, but I also would 
not like to believe that a near connection of 
mine had brought himself witbin reach of 
the hangman. Bat,as I said before, I'll be 
better able to give an opinion after I have 
been on the spot. And now, my lady, we have 
had enough of a very disagreeable topic for 
the present, and it’s about time to go and dress 
for dinner.” ’ 

(To be continued.) 
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JUDITH. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
RECOGNITION, 


Tr the English in India should ever feel the 
need of a patron saint they could scarcely do 
better than canonise the wise man of Athens, 
who wrote on the philosophy of love, of 
beauty, and of pleasure. 

For of all the wise things he said or in- 
scribed nothing has taken such firm hold on 
the minds of those who came after him than 
that theory of the friendship called by his 
name, which may be the weakest of any pro- 
pounded. 

Platonism is a comfortable specious argu- 
ment that reccmmends itself to most on 
account of its pleasantness, and I think there 
can be little doubt that some have been lured 
away by it to their undoing; one is so apt to 
forget that different people require different 
laws, and that what is‘safe for the few is 
dangerous to the many. 

Nor does one consider that the opinions a 
man holds in the latter years of life, when 
the distance of time has thrown a halo over 
the hot passions of his youth, are altered con- 
siderably by time and circumstance. 

Worda that seem full of the divine fire of 
inspiration are often written on impulse, and 
almost unconsidered, while the sentence, being 
a well-rounded one, is allowed to stand. 

I have often wondered whether Plato suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself as he persuaded 
others; whether he might not have been at 
heart a pervert to his own creed. It must be 
remembe.ed that before he became a philo- 
sopher he was & poet. 

Is friendship possible between the sexes? 
It is a question which the pretty married 
women and the idle young men of India de- 
vote much of their time in answering to 
their own satisfaction, if not to that of others; 
but no definite solation to the problem has 
yet been published. 

It is my own opinion that—granting the 
first danger is surmounted—I mean the 
sentiment which is inseparable from olose 
intercourse between man and woman—there 
is every chance of & firm, friendly feeling 
taking root and flourishing without further 
fear, 


Fire seldom breaks ont again in the same 
place, but the ashes that bear witness to the fact 
that flame has been speak eloquently of the 
past, and are instinct with a tenderness that 
tinges all the fature. 

This is my opinion; but I am only a unit 
in the rate ¢ 

There is no doubt that some women and 
some men rouse more interest than their 
fellows, and no one in Jaalrore had caused 
more speculation since her coming out than 
the Honourable Mrs. Hare. 

Having brought with her the reputation of 





being a beauty, she had, as yet, lived up to 
the idea without apparent effort. 

She was a woman who always presented a 
most excellent effect, who always looked 
finished and complete, never giving outsiders 
the slightest clue as to how she arrived at 
that state of perfection. 

Utterly above that feminine weakness of 
confiding items of purely personal interest 
she would as soon have thought of mention- 
ing what she had had for dinner as the date 
- “/? arrival of a box of clothes from Eng- 
and, 

For all that could be asserted to the con- 
trary the gowns that were so much admired 
might have grown outside her door, been 
made without hands, bought without price. 

Nor would she ever be induced to discuss 
bazaar rates, nor the peccadiilos of her ser- 
vants, with the other thrifty matrons of the 
station. : 

In all these things she lived to herself 
apart; and the comparative mystery in which 
she was enwrapped may have contributed to 
the attraction that she exercised over women 
a8 well as men, : 

That Laurence St. Quentin was a so called 
friend was well-known, and she had other 
admirers that she never appeared toencourage, 
yet who always remained faithfal and were 
certainly discreet. 

No one had ever breathed a word against 
her, though perhaps no one would have actu- 
ally disputed any slander had it been raised, 
for she was not actually popular, and in 
several quarters was accused of pride and 
affectation. 

Winifred and Judith were a little surprised 
one afternoon at a summons to tea with her, 
for the former had never been honoured by 
much notice, and her dislike to the latter had 
been apparent. They were half inclined to 
refuse the invitation, but on this Mrs, Sher- 
ston put her veto. 

Winifred had suspected a motive for this 
sudden display of friendliness, but was 
annoyed on Judith’s account, when, as they 
were ushered in, Mrs. Hare started from her 
seat with some show of embarrassment and 
from a footstool at her feet, in closest prox- 
imity, Captain St. Quentin also rose, twirlivy 
his moustaches and looking anything but 
pleased at being discovered in such an 
attitude. 

It had flashed into Winifred’s mind at once 
that it wasa planned thing, that Mrs. Hare 
had with intent arranged the scene and her 
confusion was only acted ; but Judith, ordin- 
arily so clear-sighted, was rendered dense by 
a sudden sharp pang of jealousy it required 
all her self- possession to conceal. Though she 
smiled and ke pleasantly in greeting, her 
voice was naan oad strained, and once or twice 
her lip quivered painfully. 

If Mrs. Hare had deliberately designed to 
hart her she had her will, and the light eyes, 
which were the worst feature in her face, 
twinkled maliciously as she pressed her rival s 
hand, and with simulated concern asked after 
her health. 

“‘T believe those morning walks have done 
you more harm than good. You are not look- 
ing half so well as you did when you came 
first !’’ she said, smiling sweetly. 

It was Winifred, not Judith, who replied 
that those walks had been given up some time 
ago. 
or Ah! that was very wise!” commented 
Mrs. Hare, as she sank back in her chair and 
lazily poured out the cups of tea it was Cap- 
tain St. Quentin’s office to band round, 

She made use of his services in a matter-of- 
fact way that seemed to imply it was no new 
thing for him to wait upon her, and when he 
had performed his daties she vouchsafed to 
him no thanks, but with a little familiar nod 
signed him to resume his former position. He 
demurred at first. 3 

** A long-legged fellow like myself requires 
more room,” he said, taking up his stand with 
back towards the fire. ; 

“ You do not generally find it so; and you 
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ing all the heat away from us!’ she } 
oer “« Now sit down, like a - 


rer yewillingly he obeyed; and from his 
lowly attitude stole an ype glance ai’ 
Jadith. But she never looked his way. . She 
ate her cake and stirred» her tea-as though 
these were her only interests in Jife. 

“I always think,” went on Mrs. Hare, 
meditatively, “¢hat qne can talk so much 
more cosily in a low seat. ‘Ideas come more 
readily it your body is at-ease, and the mere | 
absence of formality evokes words in-which 
to clothe them. Now Captain-St. Quentin 


was really growing quite eloquent before you tion 


came!” 

She was looking very pretty as she spoke ; 
the fire flames shining on her hair, and lend- 
ing it a warmer shade, while the light filtering 
from outsidethrough the erimsen: lined chicks 
og a rosy and most becoming hue allthrough 

er 

The glow that fell also.on Judith’s face did 
not seem to brighten ; it rather accentuated 
its pallor, as a sunset effect on a marble 
statue. 

The suggestion of. the: man she believed to 
be her own Jover sitting at this woman's feat 
and g earnestly—as she had ‘fancied 
he only spoke to her—seemed to suspend all 
the ation on which -herbeauty main! 
depended. Her eyes and even the ‘mobile: 
mouth were quite expressionless as .she.made< 
some conventional reply. 

She talked a good deal once the ice of her 
Bilence was past but an instant after. any 
sentence had been enunciated could not, have 
said wha it opntained. 

Her voice sounded clearly in her own ears, 
and she criticiged its utterances- with a 
stranger's impartiality, only} wishing that she 
could escape from the senseless babble that 
annoyed her. 

To Winifred the scene was like a picture, 
and every now.and then she fell out of the 
conversation and allowed hergelf to contem- 
plate it at leisure. 

meraninnebely fond of beauty, and with . 

perception of, all those lesser attracti 
stich ine.to ;»make,a perfect whole, 
did full justice to.the charm that certainly 
Mrs. Hare possessed. Thoxgh. not act 
pretty woman she had many claims to adini. 
sation which pretty women cannot always 
assert. 

goal oo ae with, her carriage was, wonderfull 

slow, undulating step and langui 
a of the slender throat would have -won 
for her notice wherever her lot bad been cagt ; 
even the slim, white fingers. covered with gems 
which flashed in the light, always restless, 
yet with something suggestive of caresses in 
their movements—even they had a power -of 
pleasing in themselves. 

The exquisite white -skin, a little.too pale 
—- upon her cheeks; the soft, golden 

that grew in rings mpon her forehead, 

then fell in big waves behind her ears where 

it was twisted round in minute | elaborate 

pee these, too, were. graces in themselves, 

ut there was another more potent if less easy 
to define. 

From head to foot she-was endowed -with 
the gift of intense. womanliness ; certainly no 
man with whom she ever conversed, even ‘for 
& moment, forgot her sex. 

At first sight this ‘might seem very aie 
praise, only in looking deeper is it possible to 
realise all it implies. In these daya of -arti- 
ficialities of different sorts and degrees, it is 
very seldom one sees-a natural figure. Far 
more frequently is one reminded of ‘the 
corsetiére and dressmaker ‘than of ‘the ideal 
typs of woman. 

There are young girls and. old girls, flighty 
matrons or ruseé -widows, buthow few «who! 
are best described by that one-sim ple-beantiful 
word woman. A woman--even es .she who! 
caused the origival sin and Pall, or she whose 
fatal fascination robbed #wo nations of ite-hest 
and bravest, or again she who was the wife of 





three kings, and blinded all of them to, ber 
faults.by hor wondrons beat 
ines.of face | 


In these cages was it mere . 
and form that gave them. sneh terrible power ? 
Ithink not. There is 8 that only | 
one.in.a thousand has at ber command—a 


subtle assence,.an enchantment: that, is wery 


potent to the senses, but can hardly. be .ex- 
Being so rare it was strange that two outof 


the three women. presen rpossess: it— { - 
though each used it and bad at- 
tained it by different » Mrs. ‘Hare 
had.won: isby art and by farce of ndetermina- , 


— <= es the idea ont -her .in- 


ae rovers and ie ae intention iad 


had fallen without 
her own, and she wore it naturally -wi 
conscious winsomeness. 

Winifred admiring both, yet her own friend 
infinitely most, could pot resist a “ej 
glance into Captain 8t. Qaentin’s face. 


He had taken an early o 27 gpportanity of 0 of a nom fer 4 moment to 
now stood on one ‘ 


doning his low pos 

side of the Pika side farthest away from 
Mrs. Hare—taking hie share of the conversa, ; 
tion, but only glancing 
women, both of whom had his Fgem bo 
aoorly, though in. a.- Gigerent fashion 


is could not well distinguish between them 
mew awhile both- together, ‘80 addressed: his ‘ 
remarks to’ Winifred, who‘responded with a: 
‘certain drynegs, 


Octtolaiae hae he was, and on thi 
egunt ho own position in in the p 
she had ired, she liked him none’ -the 
better for that, and what-had occurred oF to-day 4 


convinced her that he ae not worthy of the 
sentiment he had roused in ‘Judith’a~ Sotect | 
That it was only a sentiment, she hoped, but’ 
Judith’s drooped eyes and quiet manner’ 
te wes to no Sa good 
m they cai ge." 

woe arty them Ke en 

yoni ag Ry 
allowed a Raines 3 he had 
pressed to become apparent in his 

Winifred had disoreetly hurried oP, 8 and the 
other two.stood alone in.the hall as he said, 
impressively, — 

“It has been a great. delight to see you—. 
even so!” 

“I was afraid we had interrupted con- 
fidences,”’ said Judith, too full of diffprent 
amotions,to weigh. ‘words. 


“That was an utter fabricgtion. Mrs. 


,Hare must have been joking, and the: joke, 


was very poor. Iwas bored.to joadh baleen 
go Sy res 
Rp. >, ‘ 

thoughts, Whether, Sa 4terne or. not 
it was evident that he believed to. oe; >; 
now; but men are apt somekimes to:dece 
themselves as shay a mone, ethers. The om 
nestness of -his blue itself. to, 
as rv _ pee pens 

“Itis & donsiaae -Wwe saw you 
a? ab she t att J he mts 

‘‘ Very long, terribly : long,” 
“ Hone you qaite given up,,those wate 
wa 

th quite !’’ she answered deg Vs. 
blush deepening as she reme Sis, 


Hare’s caustic yamarke. 

“I will find @ way to see yon s9on,” she 
assured her, a3 — ae epee be ge | 
who having: oe 

settling herself in a at last, 
Selndinissioad dont Uteaiae 
quiescent. 

As they drove away, leaving ‘Bt. 
Quen tia standing -bare: se ¥ 
Jadith heaved a Saint sigh, though the bright- 


Judith-the mantle 
aaeas koa =¢ to 


6, the young man }' 


Eat 
| cher eagerly. 
“Why on aay:that ? ’’.she,asked. 


do-you 
“Qhl J don’ tranow. Dislikes are generally 
real.” 


Is taere?” anked.: sith, Fes though 
ber menth tmitohed 


propertion. 
ughed, Sat Senensly returned t 
the charge. cE wonder at se ever cared ro 
her,” she ab 


hazarded,-ebyly. 

* Mo denubt. “he did, but now.-he: likes yon, 
nal | and-tosmarrow he :may like someone: else |" 

«was the reply, wetbasonadoar that ag meant 
onre: 4 

At this Jadish abo sto take: offence, and 
maintained sidigeoteilence tll till they reaghed 
home; then went direette her room. 

‘Her-wiado wa were ‘closed, and she .anbolted 
and. threw: theme \jaat outeide 
-her cheeks; ~which were 


oF ram «4 esinning yoann, qoiaha sees we. 
pm y senctam, «ame 6oun 
im Biacnasion. Es) 


at the two } etn he gould not 


cpp ae indeed, was. too 
4 Pt, bon ito @are -manch whe 
| Were owas said; but pre- 
ee eee ~and she saw ii 


aname ome wall ie = 
‘Lam-sorry toweem disobliging,of course,” 
jhe waa saying; ‘tbntd eannot elier my tactics 


to suit your taste. I‘alwayeplay for-my. owr 
arp | hand you. jano wend lepmy partner shift for 


Over Jadith ame shat strange -sencation 
amhich ean -be. unknown to $0 mone—the uncanny 
if fealing . that: what. ia at. that mo- 
bas ecenar ad before, either in. dream. 

existence. 


or in,anether; 
‘The-femiljaxity, pf thewoene filled her with 
diseany. and abe Aeld her hands tight! 


y over 


» Some, epandies .ateuck -her, and 
= was in’ i poaemery, taod out more 
ear 
It rons indoors and so} .optside that 2 
‘similar-incident pad pati cher pow . 
pioer in yet wi and she was standing on th 


ew ho, ig over-the a 
= be be pain - emaan-she. had 
never geen be’ 

Tic ecle the bad; heard ..that :the «man’s 
Dame was 4! Collett,’ and: that, be 
was her: tetey A en who had robbed him 
of all—-even h 

The won ve 5 head pokes acd njaieopetiont 
cynical laug deen sigmped. deeply on her 
brain,-and-even-his sas-he ‘walked 


away had been remembered. 

All these, a shauld be repeated 
ve.| now could only edmit, of one conclasign. The 
actor in-both scqnes was the same, the name 
; of Jownson being merely.an alias for Collett, 
and chanee.kad gelivyexed h¢m-into her hands. 

She might be avenged now if she chese ; and 
surely she could ngt hesitate, the power -being 
hers,,and the ipjary done .of,.20 oruel,so un- 
. sorupnlens, a nature. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
“1 SEE/NO EscarZ.” 


Ju her excitement at the,discovery she had 
made, Jadith felishe.could not rest.2 moment 
without confidin yf its <imaport to someone 
lace. ‘The.door, e Commissioner's room 
| Was per ; he me ange as he waa the 

proper person; 40 peek. to first, she -did ;not 
thom ps to.xeaist bex natural impulse to.ga to 


ness ofchereyes betrayed thasiite enigin was.}:bim-then end there. 
not all sorrow. 

“I shallemever goto that +woman’s chonge, 
again. I hate her!’ she remarked presently, 
with viciousness, 

‘“*I don’t thinkshe can bevery: fond ef you !” 


1 To cross from os ihre of one. doen to 
mnether occupied a very shogt.space of time, 
but she waited nearly half a minnte before 
she arrested, Mr. Sherstan’s Pres 

. Quite uncons:ions ef her,presence there, he 
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wasleaning forward incdzis chair, his elbows 
on his knees, his Head upon his hands, while 
he looked down gloomily on to the floor. H¢6 
started nervously, and stood up at once when 
be beatd His awe 6 

Judith: dashéd éntosher ‘aabject at once, and 
without perambulation. 

' \ forwetd into the wvem,; she ‘rested 
both hewdstpatm downwite ‘ow the tabi 
and Boutag’ aight dxnto Wis eyes aalted 
excitedly — 

“Mr. ‘phereton? adeaow'the “real tame 
and the'dntéevttents ‘of the man who has jast 
left?” 

His natural expression of surprise changed 
to one’of ‘actital" fear, bat“he tontfolled him- 
self, and ve a chair towards her# civility 
she impatiently ignored. 

“Oo — ‘Mies Holt, atid teh me 
exactly Whit Yau mean,” he said, addthin 

“TI thougat’ ny was \ plain, 
but I will repeat ft Tf you ‘pledée. t is 
the name ‘Of tite than wWifo ‘went wnt ust 
now?” 

‘‘ Really. Mies Holt, you. are talking very | 
strangely. oi dating tat you havye-diyed , 
in the , = r. re for mere 
than a rho ing tiity séenia a véry spper- | 
fluous.one, aiitess you théah it av’ joke. 

“His name -is stot Johingon 
from Austéélia, Bub. from 
all his past P “er 
mitted,and I ‘fntend to bring it homé to him, 
He was my father’s partner, who absconded 
with all that he could lay his hands upon and 
ruined him. I-wili-tell yow'the whole etory 
if you like."’ 

Ste ypaused-fer -breath; and little from 
amazement, That ‘her first 6tds had had 
their weight with him she had seen, but 
was puzzled to note that the context had 
weakened theip impression-chaving forgotten 
her former faint and always vague suspicions. . 
A ld6k of tntnistalable -rel?éf .came his 
face “as ‘Phe’ concludéd, and he was ‘able: to 
: ay oer liay ki 

g , you dre talking very 
‘wildly, ‘vérty wildly i , and your state. 
meénts aré'so ‘vague that they ate difficult ‘to 
confute, thong? @s Mr. Fébrson: is ‘a guest 
unter fty*r Sideuet LT’ otght to*tdke your 
asotsa otatly. Bythe.bye; I think 
Ne Be nate was not jon. May 
—ee you propose: to ‘hritteh“him 


q : 

His ‘whole tone was thatp with mockety he 
Gid ‘not try't6 wonceal “from “her ‘wiidm “he 
‘alidtessed, ‘but’ thongh “her enthusiasm® was 
somewhat ‘daniped ‘by the dob he ‘thiew 
upon Her words, she ‘answefedl Valian fly— 


; he did not come 


“Fe was rt father’s partiver, and his 
narie wals éw Ooliétt. The firm was only 
‘a8 Holt andCo.” 


THe Cotitriistienér “had been in 


becoahatg fravé:aghin, however, tuiiediatety: 
coi ; , 5 5 
ashe ae aterit — id 
“ And-why you not ‘cotinitniedted this 
Jact to ni¥e*before ?” 
“Becatse'l have only just discovered ‘it.”’ 
“Then I nitet’ dnderstand that you had a 
very'slight —with 
this ony 4 Of your’ father’s. I you, 
lived “away with rélationd or friends 7” 
“No, I'was'‘never away frotn‘hottie forvery 
long, ‘bit ‘my father ‘would not allow the to 
meet any Of his basiness connedtiorts.” 


Mr. , balancing a nite upon | 
his’ Sivter, Watched it4 a ‘moment 
AS 


a 


before = 

‘“PHen how'wad it you care té-kntw Mn, | 
Collett?” ‘ 

“T nevér kiéw him, I never even’ #aw “hit 
face; but I heard him speak ‘ofice, “iid just 
fe I recognised his voice, #he véfy Phase hé 
use Aad . 
you ask ‘nie ‘stridudhy’ to cottsidet 


“Wish ‘to lose bi 


with a rather ostentatiogs’ éffért to hide his 
r aminsement dt the idea. 

“Doyou think 'I would’ have come ‘to’you 
had there been’s doubt in'my mind?” 

“I am ‘afraid tyou have not succeeded ‘in 


communicdting #hy Of yohr conviétions to me; 
‘or, rather, toepant aly, am glad, for Mr, 
Johnson is a friend of série years’ standing, 
and I would certainly wt like sucl’an accusa. 
tion to be proved! .” 

‘*I anderstood you te aay, sdme time ago, 
thatthe was a new ‘seq taMtatce,” exchimed 
Jadith, ee ae 

‘He, startéd awd fooked ‘at Her teatchingly. 

“TE did not suppore’ tint if wodld interest 
Fanybody to kiow that W¢ tind tet béfore,” he 
said, with hesitation. 

adith remained silent, pondeting over the 
10880 a8-itpetood how. It wasevident that she 
had failed tovafalse thortfiith .elear'to him, and 
she vould not ‘éxadtly *blanie' kim «for ‘being 
‘slow of cotivietion. 

She ‘know by ‘ifstinet- that whdt she sus- 
pected was fact, ot faney; Hut naturally he 
required proofs, dnd-twoge she'vould nut give. 
ioe ees  expewt wd + I will 
| show you *hut Phive-péed ‘grounds for what 

Iihave Waid; that [meet Mibteiten; nor'mis- 
led by a reBethblanoe. "Of erase I-canriot 
expbet‘you to belidve'evil of your friend ch my 
word dione.” 

Hié tirew tno'les Over We’ Ofher, afd sur- 
veyed*her qaiazieally. 

‘'My ‘dear Miss Holt, ‘yeu ‘may “have as 
mudebstime as yeu pies . In the meantime 
may ou keep syour ‘suspicions 
toy ? [havenofandy for Having # bomb. 
shell thrown down in the middle of my ‘quiet 
household.” 

She moved from her position, which was 

rathér "strained; and ‘stood tprighi 
readyto go, feeling that‘aftdr all sho'had done 
Very litthngeod‘ia coming. 

‘You undorstind tial? foPbid you'to men. 
cet etn TA eaters 

repos eds pe: . \ 

Then'she freed him, ‘a’; 
idignation shinin 

“Do you'mean, Mr. SRefston, thet you will 
allow beret = = pnp of ol a 

“Rend why n6t? ” he qnbstioned; edirhly, 

‘*Becadte if -yo 
you toubt be Atvare tht be is ndt.a good man — 
wot a‘fit hasbaridforyotr @aughtéer. Besides, 
‘she doés hdt Idve him.” . 

“Are you. quite gre that Widifred would 
be ful for yout intefférence? Sh6 is no 
child, avid acoépted Hit’ df hér-own free will.” 

He did nét look’at her as‘+hé spdke, and dhe 
thought she detected a slight tremble in his 
‘lips, Which encouragsé? her to say, earnestly, — 

“ Even supposing fat she loved him and 
he‘Ker, arid hé egeaped the penalty of his 
ofime, Gould shé have' airy prospect of happi- 
ness in marrying such a nian?” 


“You ‘ate * Yiy patience very far. 
Rettiémber ws “aise ' de have brought is 


utterly dnsibstantiatéd, arid so outragéous a 
one that. it fs ixh fe I oddld credit it as it 
fs. Pmake ev &llowdnce for the strong 


tecting 100 have, e88, oh: fhe’ subject of 
your father’s poms, tan Well imagine that 
ou aré fniclinted to bbfidve eves (thing else to 
ave sone comméction with ft. You have 
never Gone me the honour to confide in-me the 
story of your. mi*forttnts, btit I am sure that 
no ordinary ran Of cifetimdtindes could’ have 
Breit you to the fequisity of carding your 
li od ‘ag you are doing how.’’ 
x. used, but whtn sho did not spéak con- 
nted,— 
“ T am Blad'to také this yo yrhey of tell- 
Gag you low: ed we'both ‘are, Mrs. Sher- 
ston and f,‘to h&ve You as’ a companion 
+0 of daughter; and that ‘we: shall hope not 
to part with you even after she is nidtried., 
Winifred is fonti ‘of you, and will not 


ef ‘again. 
“ You are'very goo bee is is impossible to 





table, and passed hid “hand ‘drowsy Ris motith | 


discuss all this as things are,” said Judith, 


n have Rmnown “him béfore ‘ 


He rose and held open the door while she 
passed out. 

‘‘I¢ needs no discussion,” he said, With 
formal cotirtesy. “Now that you know our 
Wishes‘you Gan ‘consult your own!’ 

Judith went batk ‘into -hér room, dishea*i- 
‘éned, but not'despaiting. 

Tt oduld surely not be difficult to ‘prove the 
identity of @ man who Kad committed sudh aa 
importenit fraud. 

he weuld write home at onée—the mail 
‘went ‘ont tHe following day—atking for a 
photograph Of Mr. ‘Odl'ets, and for instructions 
how to proceed against him. ' 

It wes; of course, quite possible thaf if ho 
heard what site knew “he would “have flown 
long béfore’ske reveived any‘reply ; but in any 
cass Winifred would be saved, and she hai ho 
definite ‘thought as-yst of recovering anything 
for themselves of the property that had been 
stolen, nor had it stfuck her that above ail 
things she should force him to clear her 
father’s name, 

The discovery had come sepon her with tha 
suddenness of a blow, and she was almosi 
stunned for the time; seeing only ‘the im- 
mediate éffetts ‘of it—ndthing of ‘the ‘great 
change it might make in her future prospécts. 

A’servant brought lights to the door, an@ she 
took them fn; ‘then settled herself down ‘to 
write her letters ; and having forgotten to daw 
the curtains across the Windows, the’ Com. 
missioner’ stbpped for a nionYent &3 he pasted, 
and ‘watchett ber anxiotisly, worfdéring what 
was causing thie quitk. changes of ¢éxpression a4 
fier pen travelted rapidly over tie paper, and 
why atone tine she caught htr breath as 
thouzh stattted into pain, and ‘then stopped 
writing for'a-time. 

It had suddenly dawned upon ‘hér that i! 
this Mr, Johnson were réally the man Colles 
and he sifould be arrested, her father Wou'd 
be:once mote’rich and honduted among his 
fellows, and ‘in that event there wouli bd no 
further reason for her staying out here. 

Never dréaming of the white ‘and* haggard 
face quite close to the fine graws-chick, sho 
questioned hetself how it would affect hor Were 


| she sutanonéd home ; un'villingly confessiby, 


though only to her own heart, how hatd i: 
would be to part frém ove who, after all, was 
only an wcquiintande, ‘the friend “of a fow 
webks at most; and the hot biashes mounted 
to htr face, and a lanip rose in het throut thei 
nearly choked her. 

Then, as she brashed away a mdistute from 
her-eyés ‘an resumed het writing, Mr. Sher. 
ston walked on, corisiderably put ont, and 
quite at a logs ‘to adcourit for the emotion to 
which he had been montentatily a witness. 

Jadith did rot join the rest at dinner, Under 
the plea of headache, asking for a cup of fea 
to ba sent'to her room. 

She thought it would be impossible to meet 
‘them all ‘with this secret’as‘a batrier between 
herself and them; but afterwatds, when her 
lettérs were finished, arid she could take no 
farther preserit stéps in the matter, she fotnd 
she was equally intapable 6f remaining there 
inadtive, and an hour later fourid her entering 
the drawing-room. 

Winifred was thore alone, with hér doz 
clasped tightly in“ her drms, fondling and 
addressing if in supériatively endearing 
terms. 

She turhed to Judith with « véty pink epot 
on each cheek,— 

‘Are you better, dear?” ‘she asked, her 
voice’ tremulous with some emotion. , 

“Tam all right. Whatis the-mattér with 
a ? ” 

‘Oh, nothing+nothing at all!” was the 
habty reply, and then, the temptation £¢ tcli 
what had angered ‘hier proving irresistible, aho 
added, with a tragic emphasis.that was almost 
comioc,— 

“ Mr. Johnson kicked my dog. H6 did noi 
see Iwas in thé rodm ; &nd, Judith, waait not 
mean and cowardly! Do you wonder thaf i 
hate him so?” 

“ I Wortder that you éver pfomided'to marry 





impatiently, as She nvoved ‘away. 


him!” gravely. 
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Wini’red gave a quick gasp, then put down 
the dog and brushed a few white hairs from 
her dark dress. 

‘I wasexcited—I scarcely knew what I was 
saying. You know how absurdly fond I am of 
all animals, and Dandy in particular.” 

*‘And ‘love me, love my dog,’ is not Mr. 
Johnson's motto!” began Jadith, bitterly ; 
but Winifred nestled close to her, and with an 
apturned, piteous face, said wistfully,— 

“* Don’t jest about it, dear. Help me to be 
strong, and to go on with what I have under. 
taken. More depends upon this marriage than 
you can guéss |!" 

“TI guess more than you think, and know 
more, too. Mark my words, Winifred, you 
will never marry that man ! 
will!” 

“And I gece no escape,” eaid the other, 
sadly. 


I feel you never 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
VEILED THREATS, 


Txat a man should, in a moment of thought- 
less impatience or, perhaps with some good 
cause for wrath, kick or otherwise maltreat 
his sweetheart’s dog does not seem so hei- 
nous an offence. Yet, in this case, it threat- 
ened to have a serious effect. 

It was not only her love for all animals— 
and Dandy in particular—made Winifred rise 
up in arms; it was rather that this act, par- 
donable in itself, was the last straw of a bur- 
den already too hard for her to bear Every 
feeling had been overstrained so long that, 
while there was real reason for self-control, 
she would not have given way; it remained 
for a trifle to nearly upset the resolutions she 
had believed so firm. 

Perfectly as she had played her part hefore 
—neither overacting the réle of fiancée, nor 
showing marked avoidance of attentions that 
must have been distasteful—it seemed as 
—— in a moment the aptitude for deception 
had deserted her, and anyone could have read 
the terrible truth in her face, Even Mr. 
Johnson was taken aback, when he approached 
her the next morning, by the look of actual 
loathing she cast upon him. 

‘Tam verytorry, Winifred,” he said. 

“It is of To consequence, the dog is not 
hurt,” she replied, with impracticable cold- 
pal 


andIam not fond of dogs,’ he went on, see- 
ing that his firgt words had had no effect. 

Winifred’s silence was so discomposing that 
he turned to Jadith, who was also present. 

“I have good reason not to fond of 
themj"’ he said, with a strong shudder, as 
though at pome unwelcome remembrance, 

“Indeed!” returned Judith, icily; and 
turning her back on him, rather ostentatiously 
caressed the cause of disagreement, he bein 
under Winifred’s chair with only his he 
protruding, while, with vigilant black eyes, he 
watched the movements of his declared enemy, 
as though expecting some strategical attack, 
When Winifred rose and went away he trotted 
after her. 

“What have I done?” asked Johnson, 
allowing a slight gleam of amusement to break 
through his accent of remorse. 

‘I should not have thought you would need 
to ask that of me!" 

“Why not?” quickly. 

The great cause she had to feel vindictively 
towards him, and the expediency of keeping 
her knowledge of his antecedents a secret 
until she was able to punish as well as 
reproach him, kept her silent; yet she could 
not bring herself to ignore the fact altogether, 
sincé he could but be aware that she was the 
daughter of the man he had defrauded so 
shoré a time before. 

“At least I have not offended you?” he 
weat on, fixing his dark, closely set eyes upon 
her face, 

“Jf you vex Winifred you vex me,” was 
the evasive reply. 


ess. 
‘ The little wretch got right under my feet, | 


He laughed cynically. 

“Truly a most Arcadian state of affairs, 
though I daresay, like other female friend- 
ships, its tenure is dependent on a rivalry of 
bonnets or admirers. But at least I cannot 
deny that it should exist at all is a proof of 
some magnanimity on the part of my be- 
trothed of which few would be capable!” 

He took her disdainful glance to be one of 
inquiry and continued’coolly,— 

‘Very few women can tolerate others who 
are @ thousand times more winning and more 
often wooed than themselves. It is fortunate 
for me that Winifred seems singularly free 
from that awkward weakness—jealousy ! ’’ 

“She could never have cause to be jealous. 
She knows that !"’ fiercely. 

‘‘ And naturally she has every confidence in 
me. Whatever may be my faults changeable- 
ness is not one, The first day I saw her I 
made up my mind she should be my wife, and 
even had I met with any opposition it would 
have made no difference. I should have gained 
my own way in the end!" 

“ The coercion of a weak girl through her 
love for her father is scarcely a subject for 
boasting, I should say. You must have seen 
that she does not care for you. Why will you 
not be generous and release her?”’ 

A vibration in the full rich tones of her 
voice testified to her earnestness, and some 
vague idea that men were never all bad filled 
her with a momentary hope of success. 

It was dispelled at once by the almost 
tigerish curl of his lips, as, with the air of 
wishing to give a patient hearing to an absurd 
request, he leant forward and waited for her 
to continue, 

‘That is all I have to say,” she finished, 
wearily. 

*‘Then I will be as candid as yourself. I 
will not pretend to be surprised at what you 
have said, that ‘ Winifred doses not care for 
me'asI think you delicately described the 
state of her feelings, nor will I profess to 
have much affection for her. It is distinctly 
a@ marriage of convenience—my convenience 
—be it understood, and where that is con- 
cerned I do not often yield my olaim. If 
anything coald turn me it would not be 
what you urged on her behalf, though one 
thing you could say would have the effect 
at once. Once before I told you I loved 
ou, god then declared that even my love 
for should not change my plans. Now, 
having discoyered, or rather, realised my own 
weakness, I fetract those words; I love you 
so madly that I will sacrifice everything for 
your sake! If you will be my wife Winifred 
shall be free!’ 

Trembling with anger Jadith pushed away 
her chair and stood up. 

* You are unfortunate, Mr. Johnson, in 
our selections. My hatred for you exceeds 
ers—if possible!” 

“Then we will not discuss that question 
any further,'’ he said, quietly. “I will not 
even express any sorrow at your decision. 
These things are always outlived, and Iam no 
puling love-sick lad. & us both forget that 
this has passed between us. I suppose you 
will not care to apprise Winifred of the fact 
that she—is not first in my affections.” 

. “It it would do her any good 1 would tell 
er.’ 

“Bat it will not do any good. Nothing 
will ever ‘do any good ’—now,’ 

He spoke drily, yet at the sight of Jadith's 
face, lovely in spite of its extreme pallor, and 
the etern condemnation that sat so strangely 
on its softly-rounded contour, he could not 
resist one more attempt to win her. 

“I suppose my case is quite hopeless. You 
would never marry me even if I were free and 
promised all that could enter into your head 
™ cove ‘hee ly ; her tho 

** Never, never |” passionately ; her thoughts 
reverting to her handsome lover, and the con- 
trast between the two men striking her with 
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DREAMS. 
—o— 


Give me dreams, sweet dreams, of other days, 
When life was young and the world seemed 
true— 
Then earth waa bright with its varied flowers, 
And tbe sky with its dazzling hue. : 
Then —e- sweet face with its promice 
bright, 


And the summer's opened flowers, 
And the autumn with its garnished sheaf, 
Made up life’s happy hours, 


Give me dreams—they bring back far of 


days, 
With the suns that long have faded ; 
For the dear dead lips then smile on me 
Which the grave long since shaded. 
They bring the paths I in yeuth 
Once gaily, full of pleasure, 
Bat now so weary, worn, and old, 
They count but sorrow’s measure. 


Yes: dreams bring back the loved and lost— 

The eyes long in sleeping 
Gaze back on us, from heaven above, 

To woo us from our weeping. 
They come in dreams; our empty arms 
=. ould ep pee in — SIDE : 

@ Opening 0 pearly gates 

Left mortals still a bleecing. 

M, A. O'N. 
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GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


Time, the present—for our story only dates 
from the year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
nine, Place, London—the great city where [ 
suppose more human j>y and sorrow passes 
than in any other capital—place then, 
London ; scene, a very pretty sitting-room in a 
bijou villa near Regent’s Park. " 

It was not far from midnight. A bright fire 
burnt in the grate—a moderator lamp on 
the small oval table, ite light falling fall on 
the two who sat together, a girl of 
beauty, a young man of five or six-and-twenty. 

They were lovers, one glance told that. She 
might have been two or three-and-twenty, and 
she was lovely asa poet's dream. Her hair 
of the richest, rarest shade of gold, was coiled 
low on her neck and fell in little ourls on her 
forehead ; her eyes were black, their long dark 
lashes contrasting with the delicate pink and 
white of her complexion. In figure she was 
tall; her graceful form was clad in white satin, 
which showed every curve of the supple figure; 
her neck and arms were bare, no jewels 
adorned them, only on one finger of her left 
hand there gleamed a ring of thick dead gold, 
in which flashed one single diamond. 

She sat ina low chair by the fire, and her 
eyes were bent on the flames as though she 
would feign read some story written there; 
the man stood ite, confronting her, with 
passionate love ing in his blue eyes, No 
need to ask the question; this woman wad 
dearer to = 5 . on nyt wad 
difficult to judge were 
patent to the aad pac ay Tir 

“Rosamond,” he cried hoarsely, ‘have 
pity—at least let me know my fate; anything 
would be better than this suspense!” 

She put her soft hand on his arm, and 
looked into his face with eyes which never 
drooped beneath the passionate longing 
written in his own. 

** You love me?” 

* You know I do!” . 

She did not deny the charge. 

“It is a great misfortune for youl" 

“ Rosamond, I will not be put off without 
an answer, Ihave come here to-night deter- 
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force, 
(To be continued.) 





mined to know my fate!" 
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June 16, 1888. 


“Do you know what ge ae _ — 
Rosamond Lestrange, & fiercely. “‘ You 
are the heir of a grand old family ; you will be 
an English peer, while I——” 

“You are the loveliest of your sex! Oh! 
Rosamond, you were rightly called ‘ Rose of 
the world!’ You will ever be soto me!” — 

She sighed almost unconsciously, but still 


ar If you cared less it would be easier to 
answer you!” 

« Why?” : 

The actress—such she was—looked into 
the fire. It seemed as if she could not bear to 
meet his gaze as she answered him,— 

‘‘ Because I do not love you!” 

“Rosamond |"” : 

“Tt isthe trath. I like you. Time passes 
pleasantly in your society, but I have not one 
in of ony you in my heart!” 

“T believe you are an icicle!” 

No,” she went on, slowly, ‘‘but I don’t 
think it is in my nature to love anyone as you 
love me;I am a Sybarite. I like to be 
daintily fed, and delicately housed. I like 
pretty dresses; I love all that is bright and 
beautiful; but I am not capable of une grande 
passion— it a not 34 my ~oags : an 

She spoke quite simply, but Regin 
Travers could not believe her—would not credit 
that the beautifal creature before him was 
really what she described herself to be. He 
pent over her fondly, and took her hand. 

“Be my wife, Rosamond?” 

“I don't want to be. We are happier far, 
Rex, a8 we are.” 

“ As we are!” 

Mies Lestrange explained herself. 

“You spend all your leisure here. You talk 
to me, sing to me, walk with me, “drive with 
me, and we ° get on charmingly ; if either of us 
vexed the other we could dissolve our friend- 
ship.” 
“ Mine isn’t friendship |!” 

“If we followed your plan,” went on the 
actress, unflinchingly, ‘‘ we should be tired of 
one another in a week! Just the fact of our 
having a right to be together would rob the 
association of all charms.” 

“Rosamond |” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“You would make me leave the stage, now, 
Rex. Ccnfess, wouldn't you? ” 

“ Yes, ; you have no idea what I suffer 
when I see hundreds of idiots turn their eye- 
glasses on you; it is positive pain to me to 
see the admiration you excite.” 

Rosamond smiled. 

“ Should you shut me up in a big chest if 
we were married, or afflict all the rest of the 
world with blindness ?” 

“If we were married |” said the young man, 
passionately, ‘you would be all my own; no 
one would have a right to covet your beauty 
for his own!” , 

“s —— ” gaid Rosamond, wickedly. 
“ You would take me from the stage and shat 
me up in some gloomy country house, with no 
one to come near me from year’s end to year's 
end, except a few elderly females with bundles 
of tracts on the sinfalness of the stage and 
actresses.” 

“I should do nothing of the kind.” 

“ What should you do?” 

His whole face seemed to brighten as he 
answered her, a strange joy shone in his blue 
eyes. 

“TI should take you away from the stage, 
yes; but I should never attempt to condemn 
you to a dull country life, Rose. We would go 
abroad. I would show you all that is beauti- 
fal in France and Italy. We would travel 
half over Europe, and then——”’ 

“And then?” repeated Rosamond, seeing 
that he hesitated, ‘ What then, Rex?” 

“ By that time I should probably be Earl 
of Castleton,” 

“ You are counting on dead men's shoes.” 

“Hardly that. My uncle is an old man, 
and his health hag been bad for years; all the 
world knows he cannot last many months. 
By the time our wedding tour wasover, Rosa- 
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mond, I could bring you back and introduce | earth, so completely were they shut off from 
you to Belgravia as the Countess of Castle- | aught but each other. 


ton.” 


Countess of Castleton! It had a pleasant 


ring in the ears of the actress who had known | 


want, and sorrow, and privation. 
Countess of Castleton! The awfal secret 
of. her life would not matter then. Who would 


believe such a charge against an English | 


peeress ? 

“And people would forget, you think ?”” 

‘*No need for them to forget, sweetheart. 
If the whole world said you were an actress I 
should not care so that they added you left 
the stage for me—to be my much-loved wife !"’ 

After all, she had no very brilliant prospeots 
to resign for him. 

Miss Lestrange was not a star; she was 
simply an actress at a West-end house, whose 
manager found her beautiful face such an 
attraction to his patrons that he could afford 
to pay her ten guineas a week to dolittle more 
than pose in elegant attitudes and be looked 


at. 

Of real talent she had none. She was lovely, 
gracefal, and sessed to a marked degree 
the power of adapting herself to whatever was 
required of her. 

** You tempt me, Rex!”’ 

‘*I wish I could think it was a temptation, 
Rose. I love you so, my darling, I would fain 
have you at my side, even if you came to me 
without a wife's affection. Oh! Rosamond, 
my darling, I would make you so happy if 
only you will come to me!” 

‘* Perhaps your uacle will disapprove,” sug- 
gested Miss Lestrange. ‘‘He may have a 

rejadice against actresses, and disinherit you 
‘or marrying me!” 

‘* He couldn’t.”’ 

“Couldn't!” 

“No. The estates are strictly entailed. 
The moment the breath is out of his body I 
am Earl of Castleton, and possessor of fifty 
thousand a-year,”’ 

Rosamond’s eyes glistened. That meant 
nearly a thousand pounds a- week 

‘*Tam the last of my name,” went on Rex. 
“ Unless my uncle married on purpose to spite 
me I must be Earl of Castleton |!” 

‘‘ Did he never marry ?”’ 

‘* Yes; but his wife died within the year.” 
~ “ Without leaving a son?” 

“Without leaving a child. A girl would 
have injared my prospects jast as much. I 
should then have had a strange position. I 
should have been a pauper earl. But, Rosa- 
mond, I don’t want to talk of anything until 
you have answered the one question on which 
par happiness depends: Will you be my 
wife?’ 

She hesitated, not because she loved him 
and doubted her own power to make him 
happy. She knew she did not love him; she 
believed she never should love any map, but 
there was a secret in her life which made her 
anxious—nay, more—which caused every step 
she took to be fall of weariness and danger. 

‘** Rosamond !"” 

He was growing impatient, clearly she 
must not wait; her chance of entering the 

age might be lost. She looked once more 
into her lover's eyes, and then let her white 
hand glide into his. 

‘* You are sure you wish it ?’’ 

ot) Yes.”’ 

‘** Then let it be as you will.’ 

For all answer he clasped her in his arms, 
and held her close to himself, while he rained 
kisses upon her fair brow and red arched lips, 
He had wooed her passionately for three 
weary months, and now his reward had come ; 
for the first time their lips met. 

For a little while there was silence between 
them—silence 80 complete you might have 
heard a pin drop. Without, the busy world 
seemed to have sunk into slamber—rarely, 
very rarely, the sound of a passing cab fell on 
the ear; for the rest, all was perfect quiet. 
These two sat on together—they might have 
been the only waking denizens of a s!eeping 


, Rosamond’s hand, with 





Rex was the first to spcak. Still holding 
er golden head yes 
resting on his shoulder, he asked,— 

‘* When will you come to me, my sweet?” 

She trembled. We may contemplate a cruel 
wrong, but to calmly fix the date and mode 
of doing it is apt to abash the strongest of us. 

‘* Your engagement at the New Theatre ends 
this month,” said Rex; ‘‘ why should not our 
——— begin then?” 

“It is so soon.” 

‘* Almost four weeks, and December is suck 
a famous time for Paris. Rosamond, let us 
be married on the first, and I will take you 
a>road at once!” 

‘* What will people say?” 

‘Nothing; I shall tell no one of my happi- 
ness. I do not want to present you to the 
world until you are Countess of Castleton.” 

She smiled. 

“ Rex, will people know all then?” 

The Honourable Reginald Travers threw 
back his head with a touch of pride. 

ws _ will be proud to know Lady Castle- 
ton!” 

‘*T mean must they know that I am—I mean 
that I was—Rosamond Lestrange ?”’ 

* “Why not?” 

* They will despise me.” 

Afraid for very shame to give her real 
reason, she used the first thai occurred to 
her. 

Reginald frowned. 

“They would not dare.” 

“ Must they know?" she pleaded, 
Rex, couldn’t we keep our secret.’ 

‘ Why? You must have some reason?” 

“IT don’t want people to remember I amused 
them 7 at a charge of seven-and-six- 
— a , or less if they did not choose a 
8 Nad 

‘* My dear,” said Rex, lightly, ‘no one will 
think of that a second time.” 

** But——” 

“ Listen; I hate concealment, Rosamond, 
no good ever came of it yet. We can’t very 
well take the world into our confidence yet ; 
bit when I bring you home as mistress of 
Castleton, the whole world must know whence 
you came. Why, child, don’t you know the 
penalty you pay for entering the peerage? 
Your name and age are entered there for any- 
one to read who pleases.” 

Rosamond bit her lip. 

‘* So that much is settled,” said Rex, lightly. 
‘“‘ Now, my darling, when is it to be?” 

“ It ? ” 

“Our wedding.” 

‘‘ There is no hurry, Rex.” 

‘There is every hurry ; first thoughts are 
best, Rose. Let it be the first of December as 
I gaid.” 

And seeing he was resolved on carrying his 
point—seeing, moreover, that she had no par- 
ticular reason to allege in favour of delay— 
Rosamond yielded; and Monday, the first of 
December, was formally decided on as the day 
which was to transform her into the Honour- 
able Mrs. Travers, future Countess of Castle- 
ton. 

“Rex,” she asked her lover, suddenly, 
‘“‘ what is your uncle like?” 

Mr. Travers shrugged his choulders. 

‘‘ My dear Rosamond, one shouldn’t speak 
ill of one’s relations, but my Uncle Castleton 
might have sat for the portrait of a miser. 
You know his income is fifty thousand a-year. 
Well, he lives in three rooms at one end of the 
Castle, quite shut off from intercourse with 
the world. He sees no one, visits no one, I 
don’t suppose for the last fifteen years he has 
exchanged a sentence with anyone outside his 
own house except his lawyer, who goes to him 
for instructions from time to time.” 

“Ts he mad?” : 

“In perfectly sound mind. I wish he'd 
leave me his savings for fifteen years. He 
can’t have spenta twentieth part of his in. 
come. Why he must have saved a perfecé 
fortune !"’ 
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“Do you ever go and sec him?” 

‘* Never!” 

‘‘ But he’s your uncle?” 

© You, father wac his:favourite brother ; 
bat he has never taken muoh:notice of me; he 
allows mea thopaand a-year. It isn’t much, 
considering the amount he is: keeping me out 
of, " 

“And o- healways queer?” 

“No; Ihave heasd:my mother say he was 
the most — man she ever met until 
he went to India. me haves faint recollection 
of him myself, though it is eighteen years ago. 
He went. ont:a major, with nothing. but bis 
pay; & month later, through three unexpected 
denthe, he came into the family hononrs.”’ 

“* Wasn't he delighted?” 

“I déon’t think so. For three years: he 
wandered aimlessly all over Europe, never 
stayinglonger than a week anywhere; then he 
went down to Castleton and settled, as I have 
told you.” 

‘“‘I¢ sounds like a romance., Do: you think 
ho-ia fretting for his: wife?” 

“His wife died more than twenty yeara 
beforedie went ont to India.” 

‘*T should like to see him, Rex.” 

“ET oan't take you there Rosamond. I am 
not even allowed to go myaelfi: Fancy, I have 
never been inside the Castle which must one 
day be my own!” 

* Rex lk? 

‘*Qne day, akout three years ago, I had: 
been to the hunt, and losing my way returning, 
I found myself almost closstoCasslétom The 
opportanity seemed too good to be. neglected. 
I rede up tothe house and sent in my card, 
aaking to see my unele.” 

“ Well?” 

‘The dexvant—I fancy he had kacwn my 
father—admoat- wept for joy: that.one of the 
family sbonld be: a Castleton at last. Good 
old man! I remember he asked my pardon 
becamse:he could not letme in; the doer was 
open, but beyond that bad been placed an iron 
grating over which he spoke to me. He said 
the Harl had the key.obthis, and it was never 
opened mithout his. consent.!’ 

‘©Go and ask him; I said, lightly,” went on 
Rex. * Phe man departed, he was. gone tei? 
minutesand returned crestfallen, Lord Casile- 
ton had. refused to see, me!" 

‘i Did he send no. message?" 

‘* One I had much ado to:getthe servant to 
deliver,” 

“ What was it?” 

‘* He believed my allowance was. paid. regu- 
larly ; if not, I could complain: to. his lawyer, 
I could have no other business with him.” 

“« What did you do?” 

“ Nay, Rosamond, what could Ide? Irede 
off and resolved never 2 go. near him again, 
unless he sen&forme. But I was not sory I 
went; Castleton is such a beautiful place. and 
it ia.the cradle of our race. I believe I love it 
dearly, although I have never crossed its 
threshold." 

Thus spoke his pride of birth. The woman 
at his. side could not understand if. How: 
should she, poor waif, when she. did. net even 
know where she was_born, nor wha: position 
in life her father had held ? 

She was: silent. for an instant, then she 
said, pettishly,— 

‘That sort of thing doesn’t matter, A 
person is none. the worse because they were 
born.poor.”? 

‘+ Why Rose, I never said they were,"’ 

‘Everyone can’t be an Earl:and own a 
castle,” persisted Miss Lestrange, “and they 
hava hearts and feelings just the same |” 

Rex put one arm round her. 


‘* Wy darling, don’t you know I only value |-shp 


my inheritance for:younsake? Without you 
it would be worthless to me. I only wish I 
could make you.a.duchess'!” 

“TI don't want to be one,” she said, slowly, 
speaking more gently than she had yet done. 

Only it vexes me you should: think so much 
of rank and birth, because I know——"”’ 

He interrupted her. 


) might well-nigh oryshed’ me and 


‘look ateme now, that these fingers: had’ ever 
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mond, I must:be a ranks Po erm forif you 
were @ princess Z could not-leve yeu more |" 
She was satisfied. Then her hand 
back into;his embrace:juet as the clock of 
neighbouring church chimed the hour. 
Rex started, 
org mt : unrest pam believed 
i 0.0’ mast leave you.ationes, 
d. Yousmaust be:wearied to death," 
‘“‘T am tired,” she admitted. 
Yet, when, adter many: & fond ogress, after 
msny a. loving ‘ward, ke, aidechnmanaes £ 
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conscious at this and 
night. 
In London, it always seems to me, the night 


haga strange, weind, all itg.own. 
Above the roofs.of ie. ~-honges: tall, 
trees waved their their lofty 


tops almost seeming to touch the clear. sky. 
The moon looked down with her. soft, silvery 


light, and thousands of starg glittered in the 
heavens. 

ia Tor November, at hen 7m, BP 
mild for No tae she 
forth intothe ivered as thongh , 
stricken yA ms oy 

“Tt is all ro hme si soid,, wife's a 
pepsionnte sob. * not. be, 

? Why. should, T nob bagay? wens. 

, samond, speaking with, 
her eyes fixed on space ‘ily bee hs 
saw standing there some a x judge of whom 
she asked the tiog. ‘I have, abs my 
utmost £0 set him free, a will hacen 
his. release. I am, 80, young and, 
why should the miserable past: 
always like a thick black ahrond. "ep should 
I not turn my back upon it. y? 

Shea looked likesoms fair vision 0 hight, | 


standing there pleading her cause before some 
invisible court. 
‘* T was so young,” ahe een assiqnately” 
—‘go young, soya ag to warn 
me !—Heaven help, fee” tite and its 
sorrows! Who could blame ed thai uel 
despaired ? 


Who could blame me now, when I sea a wa’ way 
pepe from the past and ity misery—if’ 
take it?” 

She closed the window and went in. The 
ring on her hand was Reginald’s gift; she took 
it off and dropped: it: slowly on “marrisge 
finger ; then she looked at it admiringly, 

“T was born for pretty thin ty said, 
wistfully, “ that must be why rk 
of them’ so bitterly. Who w 


swept rooms or toyched saucepans? Who 
would think, to look-s this,” and she touched 
her silken robe, ‘T had ever oast:off 
clothes, and lain awake at night wonderiy 
where my next koots were to come from? Bu 
that is all over now,” she cried, her voice gnd- 
denly changing to- one -of triamph ; “I'm to 
be- Countess of Castleton, and’ the past is 
ast!” 
She went to bed)in the gayest spirits. She 
was humming the refrain of a popular oone. 
Her hair floated round her likes. golden-veil 


She. seemed the: m a: ad creatare 
the moon's eciieaned 
Which was real? ? ‘This gayi 7. light-hearted: 
joyousness, or the despair mood ‘in which | 
stood. on the baloony: we Rr 
The answer was not. faroff, Suddenly, as 


ghe looked on the dres 


table for her ivory 
handled. brush she saa 


a letter, which: |’ 
the theatre, 


spelt and barely: 
had power to touch 





“I do not think much of rank, Why, Roza- 


had doubtless come by pest while she:was. at |) 


The envelope was:cemmon, the writing ‘ill- y 
ible, and yet thaa letter | 


es 


With it stiil + clasped “frantioall 
in her hand, pris. ry herasif’ to-and fro in 
an agony. too. deop for tears, 








CHAPTER II. 


CastrETon fally deserved the praise that 
Reginald: Travers had lavishedon:it.. Even a 
stranger must have admired the many-win. 
do Gothic edifice which bed been:in the 
family for conturies, having 


$08 fact, i 
ight, Sir Gay: Teevers, for” some aasing 
deed of lawless bravery. 

Castleton village, which took its name ftom 
the castle, was a little: hamlet situated 
kehire; not far:from the 
German Ocean. The scenery round was wild 
and beautifal; : few straggling cottages; a 
Castleten a Depend auf ch made 

ew 
(weno sentinel hens and there;.and - beyond 
ee stood different. gentlemen's. county 
oes: there were: ati Sonal twenty 
within driving distance of ‘Castleton. 

Judge of the pious horror of ‘these farailics 
at Lord-Castieton’ amannerob lifes ‘the house 
which had: been the 
side, — —— —_ 
free: generous: ospitality, now up, 
except a remote corner, whee misanthropic 
~— anes out the —— of hig w: tea 

o. wonder people weve indignant; his 
nephew had not stated the earls«age quite 
correctly. He was barely forty-eight when he 
began his hemmit life; at:forby-eight hei was a 
} fitting match: fox any‘ high-born | 5 and 
he grief of many a higttborn 


y: 
Im the fiest years of his. seclusion many 


+ effort had been made to break throngh his 


reserve and gain admittance to his ee. 
butall had failed, se by degreesthey had ceased 


and now fer many years. all Mathuntgtend 
‘that they could foro cemfert 
Castleten-uniil’ Rex Travers ruled: there 

in his uncle’s stead. 


_ They put the old man almost out of their 
‘caloulations, they welknigh= forget that he 
contirued. to exist; all theip-thoughts, their 
hopes ard aims were directed towards the 
enlld genpecly--ty onpeembsetes the 
8 id pro 

miser's cnelngueodinaapitiaion ‘princely: for- 
tune. 

There was no change outwardly at Castle- 
ton. One thousand’ hundred and 
seventy-nine seemed likely to ge to its rest 
leaving things spool much:-as they had’been 
in, the time of its predecessors;: butvone day, 
when November was far advanopd, a very re- 
,markable thing occurred. 

It was quite late at night, the modest estab- 
lishment had gone. to. rest; when. a hired fly 
‘came dashing: op’ the avenue, How it had 
passed the waa tart ene-ever quite knew, 
pre. mac tape yon A aN er mane 4 
at fulle gallop; y stopped atthe 
porticoed entrance to the Castle; A thunder- 
ing summons brought Giles from his pentey, 
where, in accordance with aacient:c 
‘always —_ to protect the plate; dle, 
® tall, gentlemanly individual had! alighted 
from the fiy and steod waiting ® admittance. 
“You can’t come in, sir,” said Giles, re 
ducing hie Since that one poor attempt at in- 


so hopelessly the old servant never 
Feared visitors’ names: te the Bart. ' It was 
th gran a year that anyone ventured up 


took their dismissal upen 


The chranger smiled: 
“I am quite sure Lord Castleton will’ see 
Tho visiboe leckol.onr peived. 
tor ‘ ised. 
‘Is he-ill:?”* 





Travers's passionate. wooing had’failed to. 


mond's heart as Rex } 


‘It is bie oustom, sir; my master sees 00 


his master to-see: Rex Travers had- 


6 ball ay old avenue; when such en event - 
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one, friend or stranger. The answer is alike 


_ 
bars a am ex ti 
if you wi e my c 
met van ocrry to eaten! you; sir, but I dare 
not do aa you desira!; the Bari’s commands 
ive.” p 


in favour of 


“A moment's silance. . 

“ Are-you 40 take in lebbers ?” 
These eee so dilly know: tt 
“§ F 5 now the 
Earl is & “ich tanga bopoieay besere come 


by every: postie. 


sitpifsmy master’s 
tear: them: ap and put 


of 





“ They Se London. You 
lookas if you: e ; 


“T do.” 

“ Well, maybe this,” andhe touched the-~ 
paper, ‘ is-some arast spell to: Bewitch the: 
poor old master, and soare him into: ‘seeing. 

Tho old man’s anxisty was too real to give 
offence. 

“ Tassure you,” said the visitor, kindly, ‘I 
have no though of annoying Lord Castleton. 
I have been: in’ correspondence: with’ him ‘for | 
years; It’ was always “arranged between’ ue ‘ 


that. if‘ in: event ‘ ‘I ‘should ' 
come to’thd e: ‘That event has hepptred,.' 
and here I am,” 

Giles teok courage: 


“You look an honest-meaning gentleman 
enough,” he wed : , and I'll take 
r fai 


the. bit. thfully to. the master ;..bat 
you mnatot build on Bib wane yee He sexit 
his,;own. nephew from the door a while 
aga,” 


“Twill take my chance.” 

Carnying the.‘‘ bit.paper " aa reluctantly as 
though. he. feared it. had. gumpowdér in -its 
natore and might.explode without: notiee, 
Giles crossed. the hall, went down two jong. 
corridars, and finally stood before the. thi 
curtains. whieh; shut:;of;: Lord Castleton's. 
apaciments from the.resb of the house. 

It was then net far from ten o'clock, and; 
a3-@ rule,the Earland his. domestio did: not 
mest after, the latter had cleared away the 
solitary seven o’clock dinner; but Giles had 
a fixed belief that this was no ordinary occa. 
sion, The visitor's manner had’ strongly 
impressed him, aad he gave a low rmpat the 
door, although he tre d's little at his own 
presumption. . 

**Comein t”? 

_ Lord Castletom sat .at his writing-table, 
bowed, shruuk, and witheretl-looking, There 
was Rive enough, of his: old handsomeness left 
to teil that years ago‘He ntust have beens very 
attractive man. 

Hé looked far older than Hix years; hig hair 
was snowy. white, buts fire and ‘intelligence 
yet Tngered in hia dark eys, which.secmed. to 
say Tite's. passions wérs smouldering, still” 
ony his brexst<smonidering, not. éx- 

He worean old: velwet.shooting cost. Hid 
basse. = leng and’ shaggy i his 5 ay 
little attenier cas ; sing. in 


t and yet. no, one looking into | 
is face.could’have aa — 


Earl of Castleton, for anything but a gextle. 
man of high degree. 

** What is the meaning of this disturbance, 
Giles?’? demanded the misanthrope in no 
very amiable tone, ‘ Af this hour you ought 
to nae I desire to be free from molesta- 
tion |' 

“TI beg your pardon, my lord; bat there 
is a gentleman who declares. he: must. cee 
you.” 

“T never see.anyone! " 

‘“ It-is late, ary lovd,” said: Giles; deprecat- 


i » “and he kage . : 
ee ny haraiectaacren 


‘“‘ T never see anyone)!” 
“ That's-what I told him; my lord; but be 
would take-no denial—at least, ne» mas: 


give your lordship this bié 4g eer aitee 

reer in front: of the ste “ T’meomost 
-he'sdaft my lord ; he seemed tothink if 

you row: him,” 

‘ i ge = across the 

“paper; and’ Gilés's: belief in: witchlike 

eee retarned at once... Phe: Hark sprang 

his feet, #light in hie face which 


his: “never 
beem seen: therein all the-yearsof his solitary 
life-at the Castle. 

Gilésy remembered the. note was sigacd 

| ES Ae 

“Outside; on the steps, my lord.” 

On the: idiot!” stormed. Lord 
Castleton, at @ 
and: shim in! ES : ir to: 

the beat or. sha-can provide; and 
haves. room at onoe,’”” 

Giles: 


believe-bis ears: 
. ©¥on'retiocomein,_sir !’"he proclaimed ta. 


| would have-declared a.mirsole had ha 
‘You're to~have a supper; you're: tc. a 
bed, I’m sure I hops my“ford’s brain's not 
turned. 

The stranger laughed, he really could not 
help it. He followed Giles to Lord Castleton's 
sanctum. He took the old man’s hand in his, 
and said, simply,— 

“T have = news for you, my lord.. Our 
quest is‘ended. After long’ years rudce¥s has 
crowned our efforts.” 

Oh ! how Giles would have loved ‘to Hnger 
and hear‘tHe cotiversation’ He hid’never’in 
hiv fife felt more-mggrievell tran when’ férded 
tobent a retreut’ to Hisown regitngs to ste 


abot supper. 
‘ Lord Castleton looked into his frienf*y 
ace. . 


‘* Ts it possible, after nineteen’ years?” 
mm A more than ‘possfole ~ it’ is’ cer- 
tainty 1”? 
Parl clasped his-band-. 

*“T can bear all now! Ob, Ashwin! yow 
don't know the burdes this’ lias been to’ me— 
the-remnorse+the achihg pain I’ Reve ‘sufféted 
at my heart all these ninetesn-years f” 

‘*T cam guess it,’ said the other, gently. 

‘* Now tell meal.” 

Tt was w long story, and’there was much of 
pain in its recital; but Lord Castleton listenod 
as though he could not hear exough—great 
tears rolled sléwly ddéwh his withered 
cheeks. 

‘*‘Heaven bless you, Ashwin! I have not 
been.a good man, ttt’ don't titi mm ¢ bletsing 
can hurt*yar.” 

Thomas Ashwin shook his‘ hand hesrtily. 

“ Té has Deer a Sure'to'me' to bring you’ 
this news; Lord 'Gdstieton, The reach has 
been long and difficult, but I never quite ‘dew: 


paired? 

“ T did! ae 

“T never quits believed it hopeless,” re- 
turned. Ashwin... “'This' world. of ours’is but 
a little’ place, after-all\-too little for art} one.so 
persistently“ sought to Hide themtelves for’ 
ever. 


“Did: you tell her?” asked the Esri, 
brokenly. ‘Does my darling know the 
truth? 


‘* Conld’T telf her ?”’ asked tis: other man. 





ittaken Guy, fourteenth 


« Was it not your right? ” 
A tear gléamed in Lotd Chstleton's eyes. 


Mz. Ashwin, much: in the same.tone as,he. 





‘‘ Nineteen years!” he murmured. “ It is 
a long time, bat I would live them all again, 
Ashwin, just for the joy of this moment !”’ 

“You will go to with me to- 
morrow?’ 

The Peer gently inclined his:head. 

seni we will bring her et ae us, 
please Heaven, never to partagain!"’ 

Mr. Ashwin's voice trembled, 

“There ara other partings than those of 
anger, Lord Oastleton.”’ 

‘II don’t understand.” 

“F meanthat a great happiness has been 
— avied you, only i¢ may not last for 


Gay Travers sighed. 

*T undarstand: you,’’ he, said, brokenly. 
‘You mean that the nineteew years which 
has «mads me what'I am: has/changed her 
too?” 

‘Ay, just that,” 

The-old: man’svoice broke. 

“Tcannot think’ of that. So-tliat Iam in 
tims) to see her once: again: nothing else 
matters. I can bearall comes; so-that I 
haye:once heard herisweetvgice. murmur for- 


and 
Mr. Ashwin was . Bye the: Earl’s 
sexvants as little shorfof a magician. He was 


the first stranger whoiad'slept atthe Castle 


for more then: fifteen years; He lad* arrived 


ia theta them—middle of the night; he 


had stormed the: hitherto inacsessibie study, 
and had been made muck of. and: féted by 
their master. 


. of wax candles 

on the chim: \ toilet-table, 
“T wonder if T ought to -have-told him?” 
ruminated thelawyer, ‘No;sarely not. No 


oxe in the world can do it as wellas she can, 
only it will take the sting out of his grief to 
hearit. Dear me, I expect my visit to-night 
has wrought a revolution in the family his- 
tory. The Honourable Reginald Travers 
would hardly thank meif he knew all.” 

More bewilderment for the Castle sétvants. 
Direvtly‘ after breakfast the’ brought was 
ordered, an@ the Earl informed Giles he was 
goiny'to Loniton. 

“To Lordor, my’ lord! Wen shall’ we 
éxpect your lordship to return?” 

“ T have no idea, I'll telegraph; and, Giles, 
I my Brig pheets with nis. See’ that the 
blues rooms are prepared.” 

Th bitte roots had alweys “hten’ sacred to 
thie Countess of Cacti¢iot: for the time'reigrt- 
ing; never within the memory of man’ had 
they been inhabited by any other: 

Gilbsdecitfed histhaster niust he going mad ; 
hottidg blée cota explain euch’ an extraordi- 
hary statement 

The Harl ‘and his friend “hall a plessant 
joutney to Londbn. Tt wails’ prst six when 
they steamed dldwly intd King's ' Créss termi- 
now, Mr. Avh win would willingty have post- 
pdued their busitiesd to the next day; but Lord 
Castleton dooitetl' dtiferently. 

“T have borte my. mi for nineteen 
wonry years, Adiwih;” He suid, sicnply. ‘*T 
Ati’stite you are’ too: goorl's fellow to add an 
tunnevessitty’ dky to thent.” 

So’ tHe'two charteted A’cabd and dtove to a 
quiet biréet ih a remote western sbarb. 

Théy stopped Vefdré a ethall semtf’detached 
villa. 

Mr, Ashwin knocked at the dodr, 

“Can I see Mrs. Smith ?*” He? eked the 


She i toanigits, ate! 
‘Bho is very’ ill to-night, str.” 
“Ty think she rill ste me?’ ‘he’ snewered. 
“ Do not trotible'ta announce me+ P cin find 
’ 

Bat whon the two genfletment hxd’ reached 
thie first flddr; and stodd‘at the door’ of the 
little . drawing room,. it. was the Earl who 
entered. Aéhiwin. said simply, — 

‘T will wait'Here.””’ 

On a narrow couch drawn elése to the fire 
lay s-woman, beadtifal ever in Her décline— 
a woman’ to’ whom, thotigh fate Had been’ 
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[4S LORD CASSLETON LOOKED AT THE PAPER, GILES'S BELIEF IN ITS WITCHLIKE PROPERTIES RETUBNED AT ONCE. } 


cruel, time had been pitiful, and who looked 
far less than her real age of thirty-seven. 

She was beautifal, not with the radiant 
loveliness of Rosamond Lestrange, but with a 
more pathetic, more subtle beauty, which 
cepen ‘ed upon the wistful sweetness of her 
expression. 

**Trene !” 

She looked up, but there was no recognition 
in her blue eyes, 

“It is I, your husband, Irene! Wife, have 
you no welcome for me after all these 
years?” 

She shuddered. 

“They told me it was no marriage, that 
you yourself had said so, that you bad written 
from India to break off all old ties.” 

“ They told me you repente2 of marrying a 
nameless old soldier. Irene, I never was false 
to you in thought or deed. When I heard 
that cruel taunt I would not believe it. When 
I heard of my accession to rank and fortune I 
only rejoiced in them for your sake. I hurried 
back to England to find you. Irene, for three 
long years I sought you, nearly despairingly. 
Then I went home and committed the search 
to another, because I felt sure some cruel 
voice had poisoned your heart against me, and 
& stranger would discover you far more easily 
— I—than I who loved you more than 

ife |’ 

She looked up into his face. 

** You love me etill?” 

**T have loved you all these years. I have 
led a life apart from my fellow-men because I 
could not bear to enter the gay world without 
you. Irene, Iam getting an old man now—I 
was always too old for your bright youth—but 
I love you dearly, sweetheart, as dearly to the 
= _ on the day I asked you to be my 
wife!” 

The dying woman—truly death was written 
on her face—turned towards him with a smile 
of almost heavenly beauty,— 

“My heart could never turn against you, 
Guy. Even in the days when I thought you 





‘ 


bad deceived me I loved you. I shall love you 
always, Guy, in life and death.” 

“ Don’t talk of death,” he murmured, fondly, 
** you must live for me.” 

Bhe sighed. 

“Guy, can’t you see the truth written on 
my face? We shall be together but a brief 
while, my husband, and then death will claim 
me ; his seal, it seems to me, is already on my 
brow.” 

“Trene!” 

She clasped his hand. 

‘*I don’t mind now, dear. This afternoon 
death was full of terrors to me; I can bear 
all now. Your coming has conquered my last 


regret.” 
“‘ And you can leave me?” 
‘It will be but fora little while; besides, 


Guy, you will not be alone.” 

“‘T am the lonelies$ creature on Heaven's 
beautiful earth,’ he murmured, “‘ no one ever 
loved me but you, Irene, no one in the world |" 

She smiled. 

«I will leave you a legacy,” she said, gen- 
tly. ‘1 will give you someone who will love 
you dearly.” 

He shook his head. 

“TI want no love but yours!” 

‘Listen; to-day my heart was desolate 
with the fear of her loneliness, now I can leave 
her to you in all peace and confidence. I 
ee Pa treasures will comfort each 
other.” 

The door opened slowly and a young girl 
came in—half-child, half-woman. She went 
straight up to her mother's couch, and then 
started as she saw the stranger. 

‘‘ Darling,” said the dying Countess to her 
husband, ‘‘ she will comfort you. Gerda, your 
father will fill my place in your heart. A 
cruel mistake parted us, my child, but he has 
never ceased to love me. Guy, this is your 
own child; she was born in the days when I 
first tried to learn to live without you.” 

Guy took his daughter's hand and kissed 
her brow. At the sight of that caress a smile 





sed over Lady Castleton’s face, then her 
ead fell back, and the blue eyes closed ; for 
her life’s fitful fever was over—she slept well. 
Lady Gerda Travers and her father were left 


alone ! 
(To be continued.) 





A Socrery has been My een in Denmark 


under the name of the “ Anti-Celibacy Assur- 
ance Society,” its object being to provide for 
those women who either cannot or will not 
provide themselves with husband. The 
premiums, which are on various scales, begic 
at the age of thirteen and end at forty—a 
period at which it is supposed most of the 
members will have abandoned any thought of 
marriage. Such being the case, the woman 
receivesan annuity for life. If, however, she 
marries at any time after or before forty she 
forfeits all her claims. With the profits thus 
accruing by chance or —— the society 
hopes to provide for its mem “doomed to 
single-blessedness.” 

A cuniovs case of the pursuit of ing 
under difficulties is bid by Obemnbers's 
Journal. Ina country church in the remoie 
districts of the West of England, a swarm of 
bees had taken up their quarters in the oaken 
woodwork at the back of the pulpit, to the dis- 
may and discomfort of the weekly occupant 
of that structure. During the discharge of 
his peculiar function he was not only annoyed 
with the busy, sullen roar of the hive, but his 
fear of arousing their animosity by the loud 
challenge of his tones, or by the vibration of 
the pulpit, was stimulated by the light skir- 
wiser which used to come out and ‘orm 
all sorts of mina manoeuvres Wii mea- 
surable distance of his nose. The annoyance 
at length became intolerable, and orders were 
given to smoke out the bees, This was 
effectually done; but, unfortunately, the clerk 


in smoking out the bees set fire to the cburch,. 


and it was burned to the ground. 
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[‘* NO, DR. WYNTER,’’ THE DETECTIVE SAID, “YOU DID ‘07 CHANGE YOUR MIND.”] 


NOVELETT E—continued.] 


CYRIL’S PROMISE. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lire seemed a very dreary thing to poor 
Meta after Cyril's departure, for he had given 
no hope of retuin, no hint of the cause that 
took him away, and the true reason of his 
absence never (nce suggested itself to the 
young girl. 

Nevertheless, some instinct warned her that 
before long she would hear from him, and she 
nerved herself to endure the interval with 
what patience she might. 

Her instinct had not deceived her, for in 
less than a week after his departure she had 
a letter from him. 

“TI am writing to you to tell you this 
terrible thing that has befallen me,” he wrote, 
‘‘and I do so because it is inevitable that 
you should hear it. Better, therefore, that it 
should be from my hand than from that of 
strangers, 

‘* Meta, when you have heard my confession 
you will despise me, and I am almost ready 
to thank Heaven that I shall not be by to see 
the look of scorn that will come into your 
sweet eyes. And yet, you are more angel than 
woman, and so, perhaps, you will forgive me 
after all, 

“Years ago, when I was only twenty-one 
years of age, I married a woman much older 
than myself, with the result of blighting my 
whole life. Of that marriage I will say no 
more, except to tell you that my wife deserted 
me, and that I kept her existence a secret from 
my mother. 

“ By some means, my wife, who was an 
actress, playing under the name of La Tosca, 
found out that my mother was dead and had 
left me a good deal of money, and on my re- 
turn to Paris I found a peremptory letter 





from her awaiting me at my rocms, and re- 
questing me to go to her at once. 

‘‘T went, and found she wished a reconcilia- 
tion, which I refused. However, I promised 
to allow her two-thirds of my income, and I 
left her. I had hardly reached my own apart- 
ments, which were some distance from hers, 
before J was awested for her murder |” 

Having read thus far, Meta put the letter 
down with a low exclamation of horror. To 
read of a murdef is dreadful enough in all 
conscience, but that he should be accused of 
committing it seemed to her, at that moment, 
even more horrible. Her anxiety, however, 
made her take up the epistle again almost 
immediately. 

“Tt seemed,” Cyril went on, ‘her maid, 
who had been away on an errand, came back, 
and on proceeding to the boudoir, found her 
mistress lying on the floor dead. Begide her 
was a revolver bearing my initials—as a 
matter of fact the revolver had formerly be- 
longed to me—and that same afternoon, during 
my visit, my wife had taken it from her 
writing-table drawer and threatened to shoot 
either me or herself. I paid no attention to the 
threat, for I did not believe the weapon was 
loaded—as it afterwards proved to be. On 
the couch one of my gloves was discovered, 
and as it was known that my wife and I were 
not on good terms, the police imagined there 
was sufficient evidence to justify my arrest, 
Things look very black, and circumstantial 
evidence is strongly against me. 

“* However, I am innocent, and I do not 
despair of proving it. My great desire is that 
you should hear of this miserable business 
from me—before anyone else has had time to 
communicate it to you, and so I have begged 
permission to write to you. This letter will 
pass through the hands of the prison authori- 
ties—for, of course, I am not admitted to 
bail—before it reaches you; but I earnestly 
hope they will lose no time in forwarding it 
to its destination.” 

Then Cyril concluded rather abruptly, and 





having come to the end, Meta quietly «t 
herself the task of reading the letter agair, 
after which she began pacing up and down 
the room, her bands clasped before her, her 
head bent. . ‘6 

She tried to Icok at the situation as calmly 
and dispassionately as she could. Cyril was 
in danger—his life and honour were both in 
=. Apparently he had no friends on whom 

e could rely—no one to help him in this 
terrible straight. 


It is true he had been to blame fo conce:)- 


ing his marriage from her, but Meta was 
full of pitiful excuses for this fault; she could 
only see a noble Jife ruined by the influence of 
a false wife, and then recurred to her Mrs. 
Sinclair's oft-repeated declaration, ‘‘ You are 
his guardian angel—the time will come when 
you will prove it!” 

The time had come, and Meta nerved her- 
self to meet it. All her latent strength of 
character came to the fore—she felt capable 
of any exertion—ready for any emergency, 
and the first thing to do was to go to Parie, 
80 a8 to be on the spot, and then strain every 
effort in the task of proving the accused man’s 
innocence—for that he was innocent she never 
for a moment doubted. 

Having once come to this conclusion, she 
went to Miss Trinder, and, through the 
mediumship of the horn, communicated to 
her both the news of Oyril’s imprisonment 
and her own intention of going to Paris. Con- 
trary to her expectation, the old lady at once 
acquiesced in the plan, and signified her 
readiness to accompany the young girl—add- 
ing that she had never seen the French 
capital, and the present would be a good 
opportunity for doing so ! 

eta had not viewed it in exactly that light, 
but she was glad to meet with no opposition ; 
and after telegraphing to Cyril she proceeded 
to make what preparations were necessary 
for the journey. Accordingly, the next morn- 
ing, she and Miss Trinder were at the station, 
when the porter Johnson professed himself 
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much puzzled by the general exodus that was 
: going on. 
Be “First Mr. Cyril Sinclair, then Dootor 
ha Wynter, then you, miss!" he observed, dole- 
pe fally to Meta. ‘' Why, soo 
THE left in Endersleigh !” 
This was the first intimation Meta had 
received of the absence: of the doctor, and 
although she did net much attention, to 
it at the time, it way dentine t recur toes, 
later on, as  factnfisome significance, 
The journey to: London: was, 
enough, a very miserable one, a alinongl ber 
mind wasall the¢ime busy with her foture 

























































plang, 

It wae & strange position: for. 
girLof undex eee gene erage 
one whose: 7 have 
made her. Dutabelieaas 


for herself—all’ her hopes; fears. and 


i 


when 
still. more surprised: ag she ‘unfolded to 
.- + lady,” Her said, ‘' beli¢ve: 
“My . young. : * 
mey, yous Had: not interfere with: thie» 
very sed \case—it is not-oneia: which a woman. 
shonid@ be mized up. Let me instruct an: 


nega#iez: She 
plough, and she had nas the: least intextion of 
turning back, 

oNe” she-seid, ‘ Determinationscan: do’ 
a good deal, even when. itis qualified by: 
ignorance, and no one would. be-ge@pxions on 
poor Cyril's behalf as myself. Of course, a 
French avocat must be employed; but it 
ceems to me at the present stage of: affaires 
a detective would do more good, and it was 
chiefly to ask you to recommend one that I 
came to yon.” 

The: solicitor could: not forbear a smile; it 
seemed so stuange' to ‘hear such quiet, business- 
like words» proceeding from those young lips, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Manning was quite-acute: 
enough tosrecegnise: that Mis» Rushton seemed 
equal tothe situation,.and that beneath that 

gentle; ‘girlish exteriom there. beat the high‘ 
courage and undaunted resolution of aiwoman.. 

**Vexy well,” hasaid, ‘if such is really your’ 
actealnation I can say no more;and:Dthink 
Iican belp you to. the very man-you want: He 
isa private detective, and ‘his; name is Stone, 
He is notin. Londen: at the present: mement; 
but L willitedegraph to him até once, andvery’ 
likely heiwill ba in Paris: few hours-after 
your own arrival:there. At»what: hotel shall: 
yourstay? " 

_ Meta was rather taken abaek at the:ques-- 
tiema 

“EF dealt: know. E had: not thought about: 
it,”* sheansw 





Lormwre ; if is central, and therefore will suit 
you Shall you poets Paris:to-night ?"’ 
Meta repliet in the negate: She herself 
would bave:likedita de so, but:Miss Trinder's 
age rendered in unadvieable. 
— to-veachothe: I'rencly capital the next 
ys 
‘* Tp that case, I will promise thay Mr. Stone 
is there before:you;” abcarved Mr. Manning. 
And bis peeieation was ‘verified, for 
soon alter Mies Trimder and ber companion 
bad: settled sthemselves:in the Louvre Hotel 
Motm was informed a ‘‘ Monsieur” wished to 





none other than che detective. 
He was a thin, spare; insignifeant-locking 


man, with a ‘manner and a low voice, 
the very last man one would have taken for a 
letective. 






bair wae just to ture ° 
oye@s, too, were grey, and en -look- 





soon there’ll be no one |: 


“Then let me recommend the Hotel da 


However; she: 


ree her; and the *‘ Monsieur" proved to be: 


He wore ne whiskers or moactache, —— ~ 


was a sort of unobtrusive self-reliance in his 
demeanour that struck Meta, and made her 
ready to put more confidence in him than his 
ere insignificant would have 


“IT have heard part of the story from Mr. 


Manning,” he observed, taking out a note 
book ; “but as I wish to loseno detail I must 
ask you to kindly re know.” 


This‘was not very much; but Meta. told it 
with . poe clearness that won the detec- 
tive'’s ration, 














Tosca’s 4tage, and, from his accent, he im. 
agined the gentleman to be an Englishman. 
eoould not see hie face, but he was tall, and 
wore'a coft felt hat, well pulled down over hig 
features. 

“ You must know that after Mr. Sinclair’s 
the coneitrge was confronied 

waeh him, and then he declared that he identi. 
fied him as the person who had asked him 
the way upstairs. Mr. Sinclair then wore an 
Inverness cape and slouched felt hat, and it 
was chiefly because of the hat that the con- 


ebtcancetiiamaote ante a put his | ciérge recognised him. 
4 “gor ‘“‘ Later on, the conciérge left his post, and 
f : i aaa, shall new our to} did not return to it until.after the report of 
‘gee Mr. = I will’ prooeed. to the pistol had alarmed thevother inmates of 
preemie oe See youragain ta) the house—he was¢1 , drinking: it: a 
and let you: ‘she result.” | neighbouringinn, and was not, thiere- 
He. . ‘clear as it migtt:have been,. However, 
await, with what patience she mright, sticteas te assertion: that Mr Sinclair 
j me 
ADS ‘eecoutinn: Mr Sinelair, liewever, 
interval she-had‘better not see _ he- knew. quite-well-on what. band 
were: many reasons for this. wife's apartments were: situa as 
‘haps the chief one was: a. certain: — 5; im: to gaand sce her, 
shyness that would,.guder” im the minutest : u 
lave made the messing: awkward om has destroyed 
sides. le to prove-the tratk of ay, 
\ Miss: Trinder let her go her own: wayun- shar, at adn Tomboy i 
' y been 
| six or seven weeks.” 
help: ioe 
‘benefit, in order ————_. _— 
derfnl: Pari Mg 
so- much, and Her her: 4 dl eeolousie reometo? 
bebalf waacensiderably — eheenti. | “ sai + conelusion,. opinion is that 
faction: withrwhich she, | Madame Tosen men kitea eine accident ally, 
/She bad hastened to. rein. tbe. Rae ator ii a moment of intense passion. The 
‘ Rivoli, \qrime wag nob premeditated. If the man 
a had intended killing her he would not have 
asked the way to his victim’s rooms ; he would 
CHAPTER VII, \nawe. contrived to assure himself of their 





: og a6 the rest of his appearance; but there 





Tue next evening, punctually to his appoint- | 
ment, Mr, Stone arrived at the hotel, and' 
took ‘out the pocket-book, which seemed ‘ to”) 
occup the place-of ‘a familiar spirit'te him; | 

ell!’ Meta: cried, feverishly. ‘Have! 
you discovered anything of importance?” 

‘* All. discoveries are-importent!” he. re- 
turned, sentertiously’; ‘but- I ‘don’t know’ 
whether you will think much of those: I have 
made, I haveseen Mr. Sinclaifi’ Metta grew 
paler, and Her hands invelanterily: clasped 
themselves together, ‘ He‘is bearmg up very* 
well, and gave me fill mformation of his‘ 
movements on the day of the murder: From’ 
his lodgings he went’ to those of Mzdame’ 
Tosca, with:whom’ he remained abont heilf-an- 
hour; and then he went straight‘ back to his} 
own apartments. That is all he can tell’ me. 
I have visited the room: where the murder 
took plaee’—how ‘calmly le spoke’ of it !— 
‘cand I have seen Madame’s maid, who, how- 

ever, cam give me very little information be- 
yond: this—she fornd a-haif‘smoked cigarette 
in the:reom, which the police; im their search, 
had overlooked. Now, if‘we can find the man 
who was smoking that half cigarette we shall’ 
find the murderer!” 

“ But 
hazarded , 

“No, I findthat Mr. Sinclair never smokes 
anything but cigars: Another thing, too, is 


it. was Cyril himself?” | Her 


whereabouts beforehand. Then, again, he 
would not have smoked a cigarette just before 
he fired the fatal shot. Men's bravado: 
carry them a long way when they know they 
have an audience, but it; would not go-to these 
lengths atsach a moment.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the young girl, 
‘* Madame Tosca committed suicide? ” 

“No. Medical svyidence.hasyproved that to 
be impossible. I acknowledge, Mies Rushton, 
thatthe case és acdifficuls: one; and: I canno: 
advise you'to batoo:hepefak I shall do my 
best; of course; bub with onlytasomap of .ciga- 
rette as a clue: I san @ long: wayveff finding 
the: murderer:”” 

He made his adieux, and went out—despon- 
dent; as ho said, The circumstantial evidence 
was strongly acainst Cyril Simolair: 

It was krown thet heand his wife did not 
agree, therefore a motive for the crime was 
nof lacking; and although the fraction of evi- 
dence Stone had’ gathered'made him ready to 

ive Sinclair ey benefit of - this doubt, he 
ew quite well that-a-legal. tribunal would 
not take the sanre-view of the matter. 

For the next few deys he confined *himeeif 
to searching’ out’ Madame “Tosea’s antecedente. 
‘was not a very’ dele one, 
but he could find no clue to an Englishman 
amongst her many friends, Once more he 
went to the corcidrge, and’ questioned him 
concerning the stranger who asked the way up- 


that the eI am speaking of was made 
ia Baginadh for ites the name ‘ste on | stairs. 


the paper. Now;ds it is not’at all y that, 
a@ man would’ buy English:made cigarettes in 
Paris, it follows, as a probability, that.the 


“T have told you before; and I tell you 
again, ig te i yor the door- 
keeper, angri we nt is no te) 
iuecasee ai aw seer ame. “ees was 
Mr. Sinclair =. za he madame, and 
there is an end to it!” 

* Not quite so fast, my friend,” murmured 


the datective “Why are you so 
— ait wus he? in you swear to the 
voice ” 

“ T dia not notice the voice so much as the 
accent. Feenoh very 
well, bat for all that his betrayed him 





owner of it must either be an Ein or 
has lately been in E and it. 
If'that is the -ceve a is narrowed; 
very ——a I hear of 
-_ Bet veon ph I find no 

ces of an ones, Another person 
of whom T have seeds is the con- 
ctarge. ah etait ie 
many pasain out ’ 
and #0 he does not thom. 
However, he remem! distin vy 
meno ashing him the oumber me 


on eee i ae game 
hied of at—cxsolly the same as the one 
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Me; Sinclair had cn when I saw‘him after the © 


r.”’ 

me ‘And that was why you-swore he was the 
same man ?’’ 

“Partly.” 

‘And he had the same-coaton as before?” 
went on the detective. 

There-was ® momentary hesitation on the 
part of the -consiarge—serslight, however, that 

i abserver than Stone would not 
have noticed it. 


“ Well, yes, Il'euppese he had. Anyhow, hie 
looked»the saane.’’ 

“ Bat you were not sure-of the coat?” 

‘He might have changed the coat” 

“ Ah, yes—quite so; only thatiis- not the 
question.at the present moment: The point 
ig; can'you swear it isthe same-coat ?” 

**Mr, Sinclair wore an Inverness cloak; it 
wae not a coat at-all.” 

“Do you mean he wore it after the 
murder?” 

“Yes.” P 

‘And did the gentleman who. inquired the 
way upstairs also wear an Inverness cloak?” 

“J am not quite sure ofthat. Probably he 
did; but I did‘ net notice it,”’ 

Frem this Stone: gathered‘ that the door- 
keeper was doubtfal—nay, more than doubt 
ful—that he believed’ the person who had: in- 
quired the way of him had not worn’an Inyer- 
ness cloak, 

But to get him to acknowledge this would 
bea matter of seme diffienlty, since he. had 
already, in a sense, committed himgelf’ by 
swearing that Sinclair was the man he ha 
spelen to. 

There was no more to be got from him, 
and, recognising this, Stene-went-en upstairs 
to the dead woman’s apartments, where her 
maid was. still installed-as a sort of caretaker. 
The maid was-e- woman of middle-agp; quiet, 
sameible and. disoreet. 

Stone had already won her good- graces, 
and she-was quite ready to help him a8 much 
aalay in her pewer, orly, unfortunately, her 
ability did not reach as far as: her will in this 
instance. 

She had expected’ the detective; and as he 
came in she said,— 

“Well, have you found ont anythiog in 
tavoun. of the poor mongieur ?’’for she also 
was'of opinion that Sinclair had not-com- 
mitted the crime, in spite of the almost ever- 
whelmiog testimony to the contrary. 

‘*Not to say much, and net’ to say little,” 
responded: Stone, with eautious ambiguity ; 
then, as he tooka seat, he edtied: “ Have 
= a anything in his favour, Ma’am: 
selle?”’ 

The Frenchwoman disappeared for a mo- 
ment into an-inner chamber, and came back 
again with a small box in-her hand. Ont of 
the box she took @ scrap of'paper, burnt: at 
one- end, and much crumpled, as: if it had 
been used as @ spille-which was indeed the 
Case, 


“T searched well amongst the ashes, as you 
asked me to—it was-@ dirty job, ma foi! 
and I fonnd this. I don’t know whether it 
will y* you at all; but it: bears date the 
“Btope-took i cogeciy. 1 

Ke took it e . No trifle was so 
small bus that it night form a connecting 
link ia the chain of evidence that it was his 
business to weave; and scraps of paper, even 
the most insignifiant-looking, might prove of 
the htmost value later on. 
; particular one- was nothing more nor 
leas than & reeei ‘will for a felt hat, and, 
a8 the maid seid, the date was that of 
Madame Torea’s death. Part of the headin 
of the a er A my Be enough stil 
comaig eC: m Ww 
ee ya ba ro hich it 


‘A felt hat!” muttered Stone, slowly. 
‘ Perhaps the-very bat eworn to by the con. 
‘erge a8 being like the one Mr. Sinclair is-io 
nn ple Doubtless the bat was 
ey my Ag wae uved aga by 
(he map whose emoked we 
found. Ma‘amecile, can you me to 


this shop?” he said, indicating the top of the 
receipt. 

‘* Most certainly |" answered Mademoiselle. 
“Tt is quite close at hand—three doors to, 
your left when yau leave this horse.” 

Stone, in an access_of professional, excite- 
ment, bade her adien, and soon. found himeglf 
inside the shop indicated. He fancied that at 
last a real clue had been found—but whether 
his fancy was erroneous or not-the next few 
minutes would prove. 

On showing the bill to the, proprietor of the 
shop, which. was a large ons, the latter at 
once admitted that it was oue,that:had isaued 

from his establishment, 

‘The initials.on it enable me fo recognize 
the assistant who served the article in 1906 
tion,” he said. ‘*I will: call him: if you like, 
and he will perhaps be able to.giye you,the 
information you require.” 

Stone thanked him, and he forthwith 
called a short, pale young man, who answered 
to the name of Lepage, and on being asked if 
the writing on the bill was His replied in the 
affirmative. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the detective impressively, 
‘*T am very anxious to have a description of 
the gentleman who purchased thia felt hat, 
Can you give it me?” 

“ He was tall, and dark,’ answered Lepage, 
without hesitation, ‘I remember him per- 
fectly, because I was strnck with the good 
French he spoke, conaidering that he was an 
Englishman.” 

‘‘Phen you are sure he wasan English, 
man?” 

‘“Quite sure; there could be no mistaking 
his nationality, both on account of hig.appear- 
ance and accent.’” 

“Should you recognize him again if you 
were to see him?” 

‘ Assuredly 1” 

Stone took from his pockets a photograph 
of Sinolair. 

“Ts that the same person?’ he, asked, but, 
Lepage shook his head very positively. 

“Oh, no! It is not at.all like him.” 

This was satisfactory, so- far as it went. 
The point now was to find the purchaser of 
the hat, and prove that he had been in 
Madena Tosca’s rooms after Sinclair left. 
them. 

“Did the gentleman*wear an Inverness 





cloak?” asked Stee, going, on with his. 
optechism. 


a little cape to it,” \ 

‘“‘ You seem to haye taken, particular notice. 
of him and his attire!” 

“TI did,” answered the assistant, frankly. | 
‘‘ When I saw him put the haton,,and pull it; 
over, his eyes, it struck. me, that he wanted it | 
for purposes of disguise, and thig nation: of, 
mine was confirmed when-he left his own hat; 
here.” 

The detective pricked up his.ears. Surely 
he was on the track st last! 

‘“‘ Left his own hat here, did he?"’ 

‘Yes, Heeaid he would call for it. later | 
on, but he has not done so, yet, and that is 
nearly a week ago. It is. tha more eur-! 
prising because the hat was almost a new 
one ! ” 

Stone asked to be allowed to see. it, and. the 
hat was accordingly fetched. It was a tall, 
eilk hat, nearly new, as, the assistant. said, 
The name of the manufacturers, ‘‘ Yorke and 
Co., Sackville street, London,” was stam 
inside, and this Stose made note of. cy 
also obeerved another thing-—namely, thas it 
was.ventilated in rather a peculiar manner. 

‘Thank you,’ he said, courteanaly, as he 
left the shop, and a grim smile came on hia 
lips when he found. himself outside, “ Now 
for Lozdon |" 





CHAPTER VIL. 
Poon Cyril, meanwhile, wae, like Mota, 





“No, He wore a great coat or ulster, with,| 





omens fy torments of “ deferred " 
' which it is truly sald “maketh the heart 


sick.” The charge. against him wae too 
serious to,adnrit-of hig being released on; bail, 


| 80 he Kad to submit to the.ehame and misery 


of imprisonment, while inthe future loomed 
a hideous possibility which it made: him 
isbudder to think of, 

Richly had he paid for: the folly of those 
earlier years, when, breaking free from home 
ties, he had gone on the, stage, and after- 
wards put a climax to his imprndence by 
marriage with a woman whose mame, even 
then, was linked with dishoneur, It is true 
that, later on, he: had tried to redeem the 
past. He had worked hard-at literature, and 
striven his best. to cut himself off from the 

anions of those old,, wild days, with 
the result. that.at the presené ;moment he 
had ne one to whem he. could tnrn—no) 13 
on whase friendship he could rely, for he had 
been too despairing even to attempt to form 
new friendships when he broke. with the old 
ones, 

Of course he engaged a lawyer, who prom- 
ised to do his best to defend bim,, bus Cyril 
was very hapeless when, Meta'a letter came, 
telling him of her intended arrival in. Paris, 
and was followed by the visit,of Stona 

Then a cudden inspired belief,came. to him 
—her devotion would eave him, and hia 
mother's vision of Meta. drawing him back 
from the edge of a. fathomless abyss would 
be fulfilled ! 

Nevertheless, as the days. went on, and he 
saw neither, Stone nor Meta, his courage gave 
way. again, more especially ag his advocate 
seemed. to. take a very gloomy viom of the 
situation, 

The evidence against him, though circum- 
stantial, was very strong, and.if itconld not 
be in some way rebutted, itmust end in his 
being found guilty ! 

It is hard to say whether he or. Meta, en- 
dured the most. misery: Even now that she 
was in Paris, it seemed to the-young girl that 
she could do nothing—only wait until Stone 
brought. her news. of some fresh discovery ; and 
waiting, as we.all know, is.weary work. 

Her suspense grew harder to bear, when, 
instead of. coming to age her as usual, Stone 
one day sent.aletter to. the effect that he was 
going back to England. Of what took him 


there, and when he would he likely to return, - 


he said nothing, and.two days, dragged their 
weary length along-without another word from 
hi 


im. 

Then he euddenly reappeared, locking 
rather. worn out with so. much hasty .travel- 
ling, but quiet.and compesed as usual. 

In few words he told Meta all we have al- 
ready. narrated concerning the findirg of ‘the 
torn receipt, and his visit to the hat shop, and 
after that, he came.ta the purpose that. took 
him to England. 

‘* T went to the hatmannfaecturersiin Sacis- 
ville-street,” he said, still, with the inevitable 
notebeok in. his hand, “and.I gave them a 
full description, of the hatin question, and 
the pecnliar way. in which i¢-was: ventilated— 
for I felt sure that special orders must have 
been given with regaxd to the, ventilation, and 
my own opinion was that they. had emanated 
from a medical:man. Yon etart, Miss. Rush- 
ton— what thought has.strnck yon?” , 

‘Nothing, nothing! exclaimed Meta, driv- 
ing back the idea that had flashed across, her 
mind. ‘‘ Go on with your sccount—please,”’ 

‘Well, my, notion praved to bea carrect 
one, for, after a good deal of inquiry, Messrs. 
Yorke found that epeaiad instractions for thes 

articular kind of ventilation had been given 
y one of their country customers, who in- 
variably had hia bats sent. down, ventilated in 
sucha manner, The customer lives at. Bn. 
dereleigh. Green, and bis name is Doctor 
i Wynter. Ah | I seeyonare startled.” 
was, indeed—startied at this;confirma. 

tion of the suspicion that she bad stifled in 
ita birth as unworthy of her, and even now 
the conlé hardly give it 

* When I learned this," continned Stone, 
ecoing that she remained silent. ‘my first 
intention was to go down to Endersleigh 
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[as LORD CASTLETON LOOKED AT THE PAPER, GILFS'S BELIEF IN ITS WITCHLIKE PROPERTIES RETUBNED AT ORCE. } 


cruel, time had been pitiful, and who looked 
far less than her real age of thirty-seven. 

She was beautiful, not with the radiant 
Joveliness of Rosamond Lestrange, but with a 
mor: pathetic, more subtle beauty, which 
depeided upon the wistful sweetness of her 
expression. 

“Trene!” 

She looked up, but there was no recognition 
in her blue eyes. 

“It is I, your husband, Irene! Wife, have 
you no welcome for me after all these 
years?” 

She shuddered. 

‘They told me it was no marriage, that 
ou yourself had said so, that you had written 
com India to break off all old ties.” 

“ They told me you reperte2 of marrying a 
namelessold soldier. Irene, I never was false 
to you in thought or deed. When I heard 
that cruel taunt I would not believe it. When 
I heard of my accession to rank and fortune I 
only rejoiced in them for yoursake. I hurried 
back to een to find you. Irene, for three 
long years I sought you, nearly despairingly. 
Then I went home and committed the search 
to another, because [ felt sure some cruel 
voice had poisoned your heart against me, and 
& stranger would discover you far more easily 
gy I—than I who loved you more than 
ife!"’ 

She looked up into his face. 

** You love me still?” 

**T have loved you all these years. I have 
led a life apart from my fellow-men because I 
could not bear to enter the gay world without 
you. Irene, lam getting an old man now—I 
was always too old for your bright youth—but 
I love you dearly, sweetheart, as dearly to the 
full as on the day I asked you to be my 
wife!” 

The dying woman—truly death was written 
on her face—turned towards him with a smile 
of almost heavenly beanty,— 

“My heart could never turn against you, 
Guy. Even in the days when I-thought you 





had deceived me I loved you. I shall love you 
always, Guy, in life and death.” 

** Don’t talk of death,” he murmured, fondly, 
“you must live for me.” 

She sighed. 

“Guy, can’t you see the truth written on 
my face? “We shall be together but a brief 
while, my husband, and then death will claim 
me ; his seal, it seems to me, is already on my 
brow.” 

“Trene!” 

She clasped his hand. 

‘‘I don’t mind now, dear. This afternoon 
death was fall of terrors to me; I can bear 
all now. Your coming has conquered my last 
regret.” 

** And you can leave me?” 

“It will be but fora little while; besides, 
Guy, you will not be alone.” 

‘I am the loneliest creature on Heaven's 
beautiful earth,”” he murmured, “‘ no one ever 
loved me but you, Irene, no one in the world |” 

She smiled. 

‘I will lea¥e you a legacy,” she said, Fg: 
tly. ‘1 will give you someone who will love 
you dearly.” 

He shook his head. 

“IT want no love but yours!” 

‘Listen; today my heart was desolate 
with the fear of her loneliness, now I can leave 
her to you in all peace and confidence. I 
a my two treasures will comfort each 
other.” 

The door opened slowly and a young girl 
came in—half-child, half-woman. She went 
straight up to her mother’s couch, and then 
started as she saw the stranger. 

‘* Darling,” said the dying Countess to her 
husband, “ she will comfort you. Gerda, your 
father will fill my place in your heart. 
cruel mistake parted us, my child, but he has 
never ceased to love me. Gay, this is your 
own child; she was born in the days when I 
first tried to learn to live without you.” 

Guy took his daughter's hand and kissed 
her brow. At the sight of that caress a smile 





sed over Lady Castleton’s face, then her 
er fell back, and the blue eyes closed ; for 
her life’s fitful fever was over—she slept well. 
Lady Gerda Travers and her father were left 


alone | 
(To be continued.) 
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A Socrery has been organised in Denmark 
under the name of the ‘“‘ Anti-Celibacy Assur- 
ance Society,” its object being to provide for 
those women who either cannot or will not 
provide themselves with a husband. The 
premiums, which are on various scales, begin 
at the age of thirteen and end at forty—a 
period at which it is supposed most of the 
members will have abandoned any thought of 
marriage. Such being the case, the woman 
receivesan annuity for life. If, however, she 
marries at any time after or before forty she 
forfeits all her claims. With the profits thus 
accruing by chance or purpose the society 
hopes to provide for its members “ doomed to 
single. blessedness,”’ 

A curious case of the pursuit of preaching 
under difficulties is told by Chambers’s 
Journal. Ina country church in the remote 
districts of the West of England, a swarm of 
bees had taken up their quarters in the oaken 
woodwork at the back of the pulpit, to the dis- 
may and discomfort of the weekly occupant 
of that structure. During the discharge of 
his peculiar function he was not only annoyed 
with the busy, sullen roar of the hive, but hie 
fear of arousing their animosity by the loud 
challenge of his tones, or by the vibration of 
the pulpit, was stimulated by the light skir- 
mishers which used to come out and perform 
all sorts of minatory mancouvres within mea- 
surable distance of his nose. The annoyance 
at length became intolerable, and orders were 
given to smoke out the bees. This was 
effectually done ; but, unfortunately, the clerk 
in smoking out the bees set fire to the church, 
and it was burned to the ground, 
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[‘' No, DR, WYNTER,”’ THE DETECTIVE SAID, ‘‘ YOU DID ‘O07 CHANGE YOUR MIND.”] 


NOVELETTE—continued.} 


CYRIL’S PROMISE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Lirr seemed a very dreary thing to poor 
Meta after Cyril's departure, for he had given 
ne hope of retuin, no hint of the cause that 
took him away, and the true reason of his 
absence never (nce suggested itself to the 
young girl. 

Nevertheless, some instinct warned her that 
before long she would hear from him, and she 
nerved herself to endure the interval with 
what patience she might. 

Her instinct had not deceived her, for in 
less than a week after his departure she had 
a letter from him. 

“TIT am writing to you to tell you thie 
terrible thing that has befallen me,” he wrote, 
“and I do so because it is inevitable that 
you should hear it. Better, therefore, that it 
should be from my hand than from that of 
strangers. 

‘‘ Meta, when you have heard my confession 
you will despise me, and I am almost ready 
to thank Heaven that I shall not be by to see 
the look of scorn that will come into your 
sweet eyes. And yet, you are more angel than 
woman, and so, perhaps, you will forgive me 
after all, 

‘‘ Years ago, when I was only twenty-one 
years of age, I married a woman much older 
than myself, with the result of blighting my 
whole life. Of that marriage I wil! say no 
more, except to tell you that my wife deserted 
me, and that I kept her existence a secret from 
my mother. 

‘By some means, my wife, who was an 
actress, playing under the name of La Tosca, 
found out that my mother was dead and had 
left me a good deal of money, and on my re- 
turn to Paris*I found a peremptorf let‘er 





from her awaiting me at my rooms, and re- 
questing me to go to her at once. 

‘TI went, and found ehe wished a reconcilia- 
tion, which I refused. However, I promised 
to allow her two-thirds of my income, and I 
left her. I bad hardly reached my own apart- 
ments, which were some distance from hers, 
before J was arrested for her murder \"” 

Having read thus far, Meta put the letter 
down with a low exclamation of horror. To 
read of a murder is dreadfol enovgh in all 
conscience, but that he should be accused of 
committing it seemed to her, at that moment, 
even more horrible. Her anxiety, however, 
made her take up the epistle again almost 
immediately. 

“Tt seemed,” Cyril went on, ‘‘her maid, 
who had been away on an errand, came back, 
and on proceeding to the boudoir, found her 
mistress lying on the floor dead. Beside her 
was a revolver bearing my initials—as a 
matter of fact ths revolver had formerly be- 
longed to me—and that same afternoon, during 
my visit, my wife had taken it from her 
writing-table drawer and threatened to shoot 
either me or herself. I paid no attention to the 
threat, for I did not believe the weapon was 
loaded—as it afterwards proved to be. On 
the couch one of my gloves was discovered, 
and as it was known that my wife and I were 
not on good terms, the rolice imagined there 
was sufficient evidence to justify my arrest. 
Things look very black, and circumstantial 
evidence is strongly against me. 

‘* However, I am innocent, and I do not 
despair of proving it, My great desire is that 
you should hear of this miserable business 
from me—before anyone else has had time to 
communicate it to you, and so I have begged 
permission to write to you. This letter will 
pass through the hands of the prison authori- 
ties—for, of course, I am not admitted to 
bail—before it reaches you; but I earnestly 
hope they will lose no time in forwarding it 
to its destination,” 

Then Oyril concluded rather abruptly, and 





having come to the end, Meta quietly ect 
herself the task of reading the letter agair, 
after which she began pacing A. and down 
the room, her hands clasped before her, her 
head bent. . 

She tried to lcok at the situation as calmly 
and dispassionately as ehe could. Cyril was 
in Ganger—his life and honour were both in 
pe. Apparently he had no friends on whom 

e could rely—no one to help him in this 
terrible straight. 

It is true he had been to blame fo conces}- 
ing his marriage from her, but Meta was 
fall of pitiful excuses for this fault; she could 
only see & noble Jife ruined by the influence of 
a false wife, and then recurred to her Mrs. 
Sinclair's oft-repeated declaration, ‘‘ You are 
his guardian angel—the time will come when 
you will prove it!” 

The time had come, and Meta nerved her- 
self to meet it. All her latent strength of 
character came to the fore—she felt capable 
of any exertion—ready for any emergency, 
and the first thing to do was to go to Paris, 
80 a8 to be on the spot, and then strain ever 
effort in the task of proving the accused man’s 
innocence—for that he was innocent she never 
for a moment doubted. 

Having once come to this conclusion, she 
went to Miss Trinder, and, through the 
mediumship of the horn, communicated to 
her both the news of Cyril’s imprisonment 
and her own intention of going to Paris. Con- 
trary to her expectation, the old lady at once 
acquiesced in the plan, and signified her 
readiness to accompany the young girl—add- 
ing that she had never seen the French 
capital, and the present would be a good 
opportunity for doing so ! 

Meta had not viewed it in exactly that light, 
but she was glad to meet with no opposition ; 
and after telegraphing to Cyril she proceeded 
to make what preparations were necessary 
for the journey. Accordingly, the next morn- 
ing, she and Miss Trinder were at the station, 
when the porter Johnson professed himself 
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much puzzled by the general exodus that was 
going on. 

“First Mr. Cyril Sinclair, then’ Doctor 
Wynter, then you, miss!’ he observed, dole- 
fully to Meta. ‘' Why, soon there'll be no one 
left in Endersleigh !"’ 

This was the first intimation Meta had: 
received of the absence*of the doctor, and 
although she did not. pay miteli’ attention to 
it at the time, it wamdestitied to recur te hér, 
later on, as a fact re 

bre! journey” to Hees rao f 
enough, a very miserable’ one; although” 
cnind wae:eibsaipeebiiae busy'with her future 






was & sort of unobtrusive self-reliance in his 
demeanour that struck Meta, and made her 
ready to put more confidence in him than his 
otherwise insignificant personality would have 
warran 


“T have heard’part of the story from Mr. 


” he o taking out a note 
book; ‘but as I wish to lose‘no “detail I must 
ask you to kindly repeat-all know.” 

This was not very much; bitMeta told it 


with & prompt clearness that won-the detec- 
tive'siadeni ration. 


i 
He madeone-or twOnotes;.and then pat his 
breast -pooket 










m4 Steck tostiiebts positi 

: av 
ne She had <put'ther- Seabees : 
plo ‘the ‘least intention of 
tu 


a good deal; even -when-it%is qualilie®« by’- 
ignorance, and no ore would be: 

poor Cyril’s behalf as myself. Of “course, a 
French avocat must be employed; but it 
seems to me at the present stagé of*affairy * 
a detective would do more good, and it was 
chiefly to ask you to recommend one that I* 
came to you.” 

The ‘solicitor. could -not forbear smile; it 
seemed so'strange to hear such quiet; busimess: 4 
like words »proveeding from those :young lips.’ 
Nevertheless, Mr. Manning was quite acute4 
enough 40.recoguise that Miss Rush 
equal to the situation{jand that beneath: that 
gentle» girlist exterior’ there: beat-the high: 
courage and undatnted resolution ofa woman) | 

“ Very well,” hetaid, “ if such isreally-your 
determination I can say no morejandtl k 
I camhelp youto the very than you wanttzi He 
isa private detective, and: his name % Stbne.: 
He is notin Lonion at. the present: monient;: 
but I will telegraph te:him at\onée;and>yv. 
likely he«will be: in: Pazis'a few hdurs wf 
your own arrivah there, At what ‘hotel! shall 
youstay 3" 

_ Meta was rather taken aback at the quer 4 
ont 

“T don know. I hddimot thotght about 4 
it)” ‘sheaneverett, 

“Them let me retommend :the Hotel du4 
ey is central, and therefore will! suit 4 
yous » Shall -yowpushen ‘to Pariato. night ?” 

Meta repliedin' the : negative: Shé herself 
would have liked to'do so; bat. Misé Trinder’s 
age rendered in unadvisables: Howevery she 
< . to! renoh thé: Frenebreapitab the next 

ay: 

“ Tnthat-case; I will promise thatdMr. Stone-4 
is there brfore you," observed Mr.-Me.nning. 

And his» prognostication: was verified) {for 4 
soon after Miss’ Trinder and her companion 
hadisettle@. themeelves in the! Louvre: Hotel 4 
Métsewas infornmed a !' Monsieur” wished to 
ceé>herit ands the‘ Monsieur?” proved» to be! 
a otherthau:the detective. » 

e was a thin, eparepinsignificant. 
man, with’a subdued mannered a low voice, 
the:very last maw one’ wouldthave taker for a | 
detective 

He woreno whiskers or mousteshe, and-his 4 
hair was just-begimning to‘turm grey, His’ 
eyes, too, were yreyy quieti and: eubdued-look- 4 





g back): 
‘‘No,” she*saidy: * Determination“cando + 


Tosca’s étage, and, from his accent, he im. 
agined the gentleman to be an Englishman. 

e could not see his face, but he was tall, and 
wore’ oft felt hat, well pulled down over his 
features. 

“ You must know that after, Mr. Sinclair’s 
apprehension the conciérge was confronted 
with him; and then he declared that he identi. 
fied him as the person who had asked him 
the way upstairs. Mr. Sinclair then wore an 
Inverness cape and slouched felt hat, and it 
was chiefly because of the hat that the con- 
ciérge recognised him. 





: J * ** Later on, the conciérge lefé his post; and 

: PT ‘shall’ now*endeavour to| did not return to it until after the report of 
’ tien I-will proceed to | the pistol had alarmed the other inmatés of 
nnn ent see hate ca t0-| the house—he was,-I suspect, drinking/it? a 
you .”"! neighbouringian, and h d wks not, there. 

| - He bowédhimsdifiont, and Meta war left t0 | foreras clear as it mighthave beet.’ However, 
‘awaitywith what: pationeesheemight, ; 7 to his aseertion’that Mr Sindlair 
<2 the gontlerian who. asked for Madame 

5 An-thePTGa0a are the sime*- Mr.~Sineisir, however, 

. “Tere Petates that-he knew quite-welt-on what land- 

‘ ' +p [ingebi ene : ao 

. : phérnote;asktag him to goatid*sce her, 

lay He stances; Hd me the minutest direetions® Unforta- 

: both | nately “h has deetoyes-thetnets,40.fi6bn- 
F 6 to i e a 
ergo ‘here yon) qd: Pont yin fact, it isefirst winie- 

: “Oyeite-inemewusion tte 0 | Thedeteotive paused,’ and “Mete‘fooked ‘st 

a “by Providsueetor-hertown Fine with “anxious inquiry: Shel + hersétf, 
a -. « Whtcotueleision*have you coms to?’ she 


faction witHvhich shé-reyarde®@a new bow 
ee to ptoliaeertin the\ Rue d 
ister 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tur next evening, punctually to his appoint- 
ment, Mr, Stone arrived at the hotel, and 
took eut the pocket-book, which seemed ‘to 
occupy the placeet & femiliarepiritto him,’ . 

“ 1” Metacrie@) feverishly.’ “ Have 
you discovered anything of importance? ” 

‘\ All discoveries are* i hep’ he! re- 
turned; sententiously;' “bat don’t know} 
whether-you willtthiak much of’ those I have 
made, I havessent Mi, Sinclain'® Mets grew 
pailetji:and her hands ‘involuntarily clasped 
themselves together’ “Heis bearing up very 
well, andi gave ‘me full information of his 
movements'on the day of the'murder? From 
his ‘lodgings ‘he ‘went''to those of: Madame 
Tosca ,-with whom he remainetabout Hal-an: 
hour;'and then he went straight“ back’ to his 
own apartments. That is all he can*tell me. 
I have visited the rovm ‘wHere’the’ murder 
took» place’!—how calmly he’spoke’of it !~ 
‘and I have seen Madame’s maid,who; how: 
ever, can-give me very littlé information be-: 
yond this—she found a half-smoked ‘cigarette 
in-the. room, whieh the'police, in their search, 
had overlooked;' Nowy if we can find'the man 
who was smoking that half cigarette we shall 
find the murderer!” 

“ Bute we 4% Was Oyril' himself?" 

:: ts 

“No, I find that Mr Sinolairnever’smokes 
anything bat cigars, Another’ thitg; too, is 


that the I am speaking’ of was made 
in England, for it bas dhe ‘names ‘on 
the paper. ' Now,'as it is-not atalllikely that 


a man would ‘buy English4made’ cigarettes in 
Paris, it follows;“as a probability, that the 
owner of it must-either be an ‘HaAglishman; or 
has ‘lately beer in England ‘and ‘purchased it. 
If that-is the ‘case! the inquiry is narrowed 
very” consitierably, for although I hear of 
many Parisian friends of La ‘T I find no 
traces’ of any Hnglish‘ones; Anothér*persor 
of' whonr I have made “inquiries is the’con- 
ciérge OP course, as the house is a large one, 
many people pass in and out during the day; 
ard so he*does not particularty notice them. 
However, he remembers distinctly a” gentle’ 





ng, a8 the rest of ‘his appesrance ;1 bat sthere’’ 


maw .asking him’ the number’ of Madame 


“. NG liconolestony. bat my~opinion is that 
Mikdeathe Tosowwaskilled either. accidentally, 
of te moment of intense passion. The 
crime was@ not premeditated. If the man 
had4utended™kiliing her he would not have 
asked the way to his victim's rooms ; he would 
have contrived to assure himself of their 
whereabouts beforehand. Then, again, he 
would not have smoked a cigarette just before 
he fired the fatal shot. Men's bravado may- 
carry them a long way when they know they 
have an audience, but it would not go to these 
lengths at such! a moment.’”’” 

‘*Perhaps,” suggested the young girl, 
.** Madame Tosca committed suicide? ” 

“No. Medical evidence has.proved that to 
be impossible. I acknowledge; Mizs Rushton, 
that thecase isa difficult one,; and-I cannot 


advise you to betoo.hopefah I shall do my’. 


best,;‘of course; but»witl only e sorapof. ciga- 
rette as a clue;I.am a‘longaway off finding 
the murderer,’? 

He made his adieux, and went out-—+despon- 
dent, as he said.. The ¢ircamstantial evidence 
, was atrongly. agaimat Cyril Sinclairs 

It was known that be and his wife did not 
agree, therefore a motive: for the crime:was 
not dacking; and although the-fraction of evi 
| dence Stone had gathered made‘him ready to 
give Sinclair the benefit of this doubt, he 
knew'quita well’ that w legal tribunal would 
not take the same view of tlie’ matter.:: 

For the next fewtdays hesconfined himself 
to searching-out Madame Toson's antecedents, 
Hér history) was not a vexytdelectablé one, 
but he could find no clue to an Englishman 
amongst’ her many friends,). Once »more he 


concerning the stranger whoaeked thetway up- 
stairs, 

“TI have told yous before, andAlI teib you 
again, it was Mr. Sinclair,” returned the door: 
keeper, angrily. 
the same ground three or fourtimes. It was 
Mr. Sinclair who mardered madame; and 
there is an end to-it!”’ 

‘Not quite so fast; my friend,'” murmared 
the detective; soothingly. ‘‘ Why are’you ‘so 
certain it was he? Can you ‘swear’ to the 
voice ?”’ 

“ T did not notice’ the*voice so much “as. the 
accent.’ The ‘gentlentan — French. *very 
well, but for al? that his French betrayed? him 
az an Englishman, Besides, he wore the same 





went to the coneitrge, and questioned: him / 


“It is no good going ovér’ = 


~ 


kind of hat—exactly’ the’ sama ‘the’ one’ 





4 
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Mé&’Sinclair had on when T'saw hiny after the 


murder:” 

‘‘ Arid that was why you swore ke was the 
saine’ man?” 

“Partly.” 

And he had’the sante’coat’on as before?” 
went on the detective. 

Theré was a& momentaty hesitation on the 
parh of the‘ concierge —so’ slight, however, that 
a léss-acute observer than Stone’ would not 
havenotided it: ° 

‘* Well, yes, I supposé-he had: Anyhow, he 
lookéd*the same.” 

‘* Bat you were not sure of the coat? ” 

‘ He'might' have changed the coat.” 


“Ah, yes—quite so; only that as not the” 


quéstion at the present: moment. The point 
is,/can ‘you swear it is tle same coat?” 

“ Mr. ‘Sinclair‘wore an Inverness cloxk;. it 
was not a coat at all.” 

“Do you mean he wore’ it affér the 
murder?” 

“Yes.” 

‘+ And did the gentleman who inquired *the 
way upstairs also wear an Inverness’ cloak?” 

“T am not’‘quite sure of that?” Probably he 
did, but IT did not notice it.” 

From this Stone gathered that’ the “door 
keépér-was doubtfal—nay, more-than doubt+ 
ful—that he believed the person who’ had ain- 
quired the way of him had ot:worn' an Inver- 
ness cloak. 

But"to get him'to acknowledge'this would 
ba’ @’ matter‘of some difficulty, since he had 
already, in a sense; committed’ himvelf “by 
awearing that Sinclair was the man he had 
spokén'to. 

There’ was no more’ to be ‘got from him, 
and; recognising’ this, Stone went on upstairs 


to the. dead woman’s apartments, wheére“her [ 


maié was still iristalléd as a cort of caretaker. 
The maid was a woman‘of middle age, quiet; 
sensible and discreet. 


Stone had already won*her good ‘graces, 


and'she was quite ready to help him as much 
as‘lay in’her*power, orly,, unfortunately, her 


ability did not reach as far as her will in this: 


instaice. * 

Shé had expected ‘the detective, and: as he 
cate in she said,— 

‘* Well) have you found’ out anything in 
favour‘of the* pdéor monsieur ?” for sheralso 
was of ‘opinion’ that’ Sinclair had not com* 
mitted the crime, in epite of the almost over- 
wheiming te8timrony to the’contrary. 

“Not to say much, and not'to say little,” 
responded “Stone,-with' cautious ambiguity ; 
then, as hé took a seat, he added‘ “ Have’ 
you‘found anything in his favour, ° Ma‘am- 
selié 2?” 

The Frenchwoman disappeared fot a mo- 
ment into‘an inner chamber, and ¢ame back 
again with a small box'in her hand. Ont of 
the: box she took’ a scrap of paper, burnt at 
one*end; and much crumpled, as if it had 
been used ‘as a spill-wHich was indeed the 
case,’ 

“T searched’ well amongst the ashes; as you 
asked’ms to—it ‘was a dirty job, “ma foi! 
and I fond thie. I don’t know whether -it 
will’ help’ ‘you at all, but it bears: date the 
day of the murder.” 

tone ‘took: it pyres No triflé was 20 
small’ but’ that it might form’a connecting 
link in 'the’chain of evidente that it was his 
business to weave; and scraps‘of paper, even 
the’most insiguifiant-looking, might prove of 
the utmost value later on. 


This particular one’was nothing more nor | 
lese'than a receipted bill for a felt hat, and; ’ 


as the maid said, the date was that of 
Madame ‘Posca’s'dedth. Part of the heading 
of the bill was burnt off, but enough still 
remained to identify‘the firm’from which it 
had issued, 

“A felt “hatr” muttered “Stone, slowly. 
“Perhaps the very hat swotn to by the con- 
ciérge as being like’the one Mr. Sinclair is in 
the habit of wearing !, Doubtless the hat was 
purchased; and the ifl wae need as & light by 
the ‘man “whose” half:smoked cigarette we 
found. Mas’ameelle; can you~direct me to 





this shop?” he said, indicating the top of they 
receipts. 

“ Most certainly |" an¢wered Mademoizelle. 
“Tt is quite closé at hand—three doors to 
your left when you leave this house.” 

Stone, in° an access of- professional excite. 
ment; bade her adiéu, and soon found himself 
inside the shop indicated. He fancied that at 
last a real clus had been found—but whether 
his fancy was erroneous or not the’ next few 
minutes would prove. 

On showing bill to the. proprietor. of the 
shop, which was a large one, the latter at 
oncé admitted that-it was one that had issued 
from his establishment.. 

‘* The initials on it enable me to. recognize 
the assistant who served ‘the article in qnes- 
tion,” he said, ‘I will call hint if you like, 
and -he will perhaps be able to give you the 
information you require.’’ 

Stone thanked him, and he forthwith 
called a short, pale young man, who answered 
to the nathe of Lepage, and on being asked if 
the writing on the bill was his replied in the 
affirmative. 

‘* Now;”’ said the detective impressively, 
‘*T am ‘very anxious to have a.description of 
the gentleman who. purchased this :felt* hat. 
Can you give it me?” 

‘* He was tall, and dark,” answored Lepage, 
without hesitation. .‘‘I remember him per- 
fectly, because I was struck with the good 
French he spoke, considering that he was ‘an 
Englishman.” 

‘Then you are sure he was an English. 
man?” 

‘Quite ‘sure; there could be no. mistaking 
his nationality, both on account of his appear- 
ance and accent.’’ 

“Should you recognize him agsin if you 
were to see him?" 

“ Assuredly |” 

Stone took from his pockets a photograph 
of Sinclair. 

“Tg that the same person?” he asked, “but 
Lepage shook his head very positively. 

“Oh, no! It is not at all like him?” 

This was satisfactory, so -far as.it went. 
The point now was to find the purchaser of 
the. hat, and prove that. he had.been in 
Madame Tosca’s resms.after Sinclair . left 
them. 

“Mid the gentleman wear. an - Inverness 
clout” asked: Stone, going..on with~ his 
catevhism. 

“No, He wore a great coat.or ulster,with 
a little cape to it” 

“You seem to have taken particular notice 
of him and his’ attire!” 

“T did/’ answered tho assistant) frankly. 
‘* When I saw him put the hat.on, and pull it 
over his eyes, it struck-me that he wanted it 
for purposes of disguisé, and this. notion of 
mine was confirmed when he left his own hat 
here,” 

The detective pricked up: his eata,.. Surely 
he was on the track at last! 

“ Left his own hat here, did he?”’ 

‘Yes. He said he would.call for it later 
on, but he has not done.so yot, and that is 
nearly a week. ago, It -is- the. more sur- 
prising because the hat. was almost a new 
ons!’ 


Stone asked to.be.allowed to see. it, and the 
hat was accordingly fetched. It was a tall, 
silk hat, nearly new, as.the. assistant. said. 
The name of the manufacturers, ‘‘ Yorke:and 
Co., Sackville-street, London,” was stam 
inside, and. this Stone madea note of. @ 
also obzerved another thing—namely, .that it 
was ventildted in rathér a pecaliar manner. 

‘‘ Thank ‘you,’ he said, courteously; as he 
left the shop, and a grim smile came.onrhis 
lips when he found«himself .outside.: “ Now 
for London }” 


CHAPTER: VIII. 


Poor Cyril, meanwhile, wag, like Meta, 
suffering those torments. ef ‘hope deferred ” 
which it is truly said ‘maketh the heart 





dick.” The..charge cagainst him -wasr too 
serious to admitef hisybeing-released. on bail, 
80-he ‘had to submit to the shame and misery 
of imprisénment, while in the future loomed 
a hidedus possibility which it made ‘him 
shudder-to think of. - 

Richly had he paid for the folly of those 
earlier years, when, breaking free. from home 
ties, he had gone on the. stage,.and -after- 
wards put.a climax-to- his imprudence: by 
marriage with a» woman whose. name, even 
then; was linked with dishonour, - It is true 
that, later on,- he -had- tried to -redeem , the 
past, 


companions of thoserold, wild days, with 
the result that at the preserit. moment he 
had no; one to whom he could turn—no).1) 
on whose friendship he could rely, for ho. had. 
been too despairing even to attempt’ to form 
new friendships when he broke..with the old 
Ones.: 

Of course’ he ‘engaged a lawyer, who prom- 
ised to.do his best:to. defend him, but Cyril 
was very. hopeless: when. Meta's. letter. came, 


telling him of her intended arrival in Paris, - 


and was-followed by the-visit of Stones 


Then.a sudden inspired belicef.came.:to him : 
—her devotion would sawe him,.and his. 


mother’s vision. of Meta: drawing) him- back 
from the edge.of a fathomless. abyss would 
be fulfilled ! 

Nevertheless, as the days went on, and he 


saw neither Stone. norsMeta, his courage gave : 


way. again, more especially’ as shis ‘advocate 
seemed ito take a. very gloomy view of the 
situation, ° 

The evidence against. him, though. circum- 
stantial, was very strong, and if it could. not 
be in somes way rebutted, it must end'in ‘his 
being found guilty ! 

It-is.hard. to say . whether he. or Meta .en- 
dured the most. misery. Even now that she 
was in Paris, it seemed to: the young girl that 
she could do nothing—only wait until Stone 
brought her news of some freshdiscovery ; and 
waiting, as we all.know; is.weary work. 

Her. suspense. grew harder to bear, when, 
instead of coming to see her'as usual, Stone 
one day sent a letter to .the effect that-he was 
going back. to England. 
there, and.when he would: be:likely.to return; 
he said nothing, and-two days dragged: their 
weary lengthalong without another word from 
hi 


im, 

Then he euddenly reappeared, locking 
rather worn.out with so much, hasty dravel- 
ling,;but:quiet and«com as ustal... 

In few words.he told Meta: all we have~al- 
ready narrated concerning therfindirg of the 
torn receipt, and his visit tothe hat-chop, ani 
after that, he.came to. the. purpose that took 
him to-England. 

‘‘T wentto the hat.manofacturers:in Sack: 
ville-street,” he.said,. still with the: inevitable 
notebook in his hand,.“‘and.I gawe them a 
full description~of. therhat‘in question, and 
the peculiar way in which.it was ‘ventilated— 
for I felt sure that special orders must have 
been given with:regard to.the-ventilation, and 
my:own opinion was.that they had emanated 
from a medical.man... You start, Miss: Rush- 
ton— what.thought-has struck you ?.”’ 

‘Nothing, nothing!.exclaimed Meta, driv- 
ing back the idea that’ had flashed across -het 
mind. ‘‘ Go on with your. account~please.’’ 

“ Well, my notion proved to ‘be a correct 
one, for, after a good. dealof inquiry, Messra. 
Yorke found that special instructions for that 
particular kind of ventilation had ‘been=given 
by*one of their country: customers,: who in: 
variably bad his hats sent-.down, ventilated in 
such a manner. The customer ‘lives ‘at En- 
dersleigh ;Green, and his name is Doctor 
Reginald .Wynter:.Ah ! I eeeyou'are startled.” 


She was, indeed—startled at thisconfirma.: 


tion of the suspicion that she had»stifled in 
its» birth: asunworthy of ber, and even now 
she could hardly give it. credence, 

“When I learned: this,’ continued Stone, 
seeing that. sbe romained ‘silent, *“ my first 
intention was to go down to Endersleigh 


OE what. teok him. 


He had worked hard atliteratute, and. » 
striven his: best to: cut: himself off. from. the: 
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Green, and find out all I could about this 
man Wynter ; but second thoughts are pro- 
verbially best, and so I decided that you 
would probably be able to tell me quite as 
much, it not more, than I could discover for 
m A, 

He looked keenly at the young girl, who 
was evidently troubled. Her eyes were cast 
down, her fingers trembled as she laced them 
nervously, one within the other. Sne was 
thinking of that scene in the plantation, and 
wondering whether it had anything to do with 
the position in which Cyril was now placed. 

+ 1 icalese you to be candid with me,” said 
Stone, who was quite aware that some mental 
debate was going on within her. “If I am to 
unravel this mystery I must exact perfect 
unreserve, both on your part and Mr. Sinclair's. 
I believe I have the end of the thread in my 
hand, and you can probably help me to follow 
is.” 

His request was no more than reasonable ; 
and Meta, putting aside her scruples, complied 


with it. 

She told him the ——s her acquaintance 
with wae, her visit to his sister, the episode 
of the ph (which she now knew to be 
that of La Tosca), and his proposal to her. 
This latter fact she made as light of as she 
possibly could, but Stone appeared to attach 
much importance to it, and more especially to 
Cyril's a rance on the scene after she had 
rejected Wynter. 

“I¢ is growing clearer,” he said, more to 
himself than her as she finished. ‘Can you 
tell me, Miss Rushton, whether Dr. Wynter 
was away from home when you started ?”’ 

Meta thought a moment, and then the 
porter’s communication at Endersleigh Green 
station flashed across her mind,— 

“ First Mr. Sinclair, then Dr. Wynter, then 
you!” the porter had said, referri:g to the 
various departures, and as he put them in their 
rotation, is seemed to hint that the doctor had 
= og Cyril, and, of course, before she her- 
Be 


“ Yes, a" 
learning thie. “I see it allnow. By some 
means Wynter found out that Mr. Sinclair 
was connected with Madame Tosca, and 
thought to make use of this connection in 
order to revenge himself on one whom he 
believed to be his rival. So far it is all quite 
clear. I must now find out where he was 
staying, and whether he is still in Paris.” 

“ That will be difficalt, will it not?” asked 
Meta, tremulously. 

“Not so difficult as = think ; as, when he 
first came, he probably had no motive for 
secrecy, anc gave his correct name. Under- 
stand me, Mies Rushton, I do not believe that 


muttered the detective, on | 





he left home with the intention of committing © 


a crime, and Iam more convinced than ever 
that the murder was not a premeditated one.” 
On leaving Meta the detective sent a tele- 
m to the head of the police department at 
ndereleigh Green, and received a reply about 
two hours afterwards. It ran thus,— 

“Wynter at home. Returned this day 
week.’ 

“That was the day of Miss Rushton’s 
departure,” murmured Stone, knitting his 
brows together. ‘ Now for the hotels,” 

It is wonderful how easy it is to trace per- 
sons, even in & t city, when you have 
reduced the task of looking for them to a 
science, as had Mr. Erasmus Stone. 

In an incredibly short space of tims he had 
found out the hotel where Reginald Wynter 
wonre , and where, as the detective surmised, 
he ven his correct name and address. 

In addition to other things, Stone found 
that he had only stayed there one night ; that 
” he arrived the day before the murder, and left 
the very evening the crime was committed. 

_ Fits in exactly |” ejaculated Stone, rubbing 
hie hands together with a certain quiet, pro- 
fessional triumph. ‘“ He was afraid to stay in 
Paris after the murder, so he robably went 
to London, and remained there for a couple of 
days, so as to say his visit had been to the 
metropolis if any inquiries were made. A 


ee ee 





cute gentleman, without doubt. But I think 
I shall be even with him yet.” 

And the next day saw Mr. Stone at Enders. 
leigh Green, where he took up his abode at the 
“Bull ’ Inn, and spent his time very lazily 
—az it seemed to 7 lear oh dames 
about the — an g with anyone 
whom he could find ready to respond to his 
overtures. 

If the people with whom he talked had 
taken the trouble to compare notes afterwards, 
they would have found that, curiously enough, 
no matter how their conversation with the 
stranger began, it was sare to end witha dis- 
cussion of Dr. he are and his doings. 

After six o'clock in the evening, Dr. Wynter 
received his poorer patients for consultation, 
and of this opportunity Mr. Stone availed him. 
self. 


His digestion was wrong. He wanted a 
tonic. Would the doctor prescribe for him? 

Wynter listened to his symptoms, wrote a 
prescription, and accepted his fee. Bat after 
that the patient lingered, chatting easily, and 
asking the doctor various questions about the 
neighbourhood. 

e mentioned, casually, that he had passed 
through Paris on his way from Italy, and he 
was cognisant of the sudden expression of 
interest that leapt into Wynter’s eyes at the 
mention of the French capital. 

“Sit down! sit down!” the doctor said, 
hospitably. ‘‘I seldom get the chance of a 
chat with a stranger in this out-of-the-way 
village. Anything particular going on in 
Paris?” 

Stone accepted the invitation eagerly, and 
pressed on his host a cigar. 

“Don’t you smoke?” asked the latter, 
noticing that he returned the case to his 
pocket without taking a cigar. 

“Well, yes; but I don’t feel up to an 
Havannah to-night. If you have a ciga- 
rette——” 

Wynter at once produced his case, and 
offered it, observing at the same time,— 

‘I very rarely smoke cigars myself, I find 
cigarettes suit me better.” 

Stone examined the one he had taken very 
carefully, before lighting it. At the end 
was the stamped mark which had been on the 
half.amoked one he had *found in Madame 
Tosca’s apartment. 

“ Ah, everyone is talking about the mu="% 
in the Rue Blank,” he said, carelessly, 
“ People naturally take an interest in it, and 
it is likely to become a Cause celébre.” 

Wynter was very pale; and, as he knocked 
the ash off the end of his cigar, his hand 
trembled. 

*‘ Have they got the murderer?" he asked, 
in rather a low tone. 

“Oh, yes! An Englishman, named Sin- 
clair. By the way, it is strange you did not 
know that, because I hear Sinclair is a native 
of Endersleigh ! ” 

The doctor seemed confused. In his efforts 
to ~— uninterested he had overreached 
himeelf. 

“Ah, yes! What I meant was, are they 
sure he is the guilty man?” 

* He stands a very fair chance of being con- 
victed,” returned Stone, gravely; and there 
was silence for a few minutes, while Wynter 
smoked on, staring moodily at the jire. 

“ Have you been in Paris lately?" asked 
the detective, presently. 

“No. I some thoughts of going there 
about a fortnight ago, but I o my mind, 
and took a little holiday in London instead.” 

Then rather a startling thing happened, for 
Stone rose from his chair, took a step forward, 
and laid a heavy hand on his companion’s 
shoulder. 

“No, Dr. Re Gene you did not change your 
mind,” he said, very quietly, and very dis. 
tinctly, ‘‘for you left here on the fifteenth of 
November, and went straight to Paris. Wait 
a minute; don’t interrupt me until I have 
told you what yon did there, and your pur- 
= for going. You went because you were 

n love with Miss Meta Rushton, who, in 





turn, was in love with Mr. Sinclair. You 
hated Sinclair, and you saw your way to get 
rid of him asa sotete d finding out in what 
way he was connected with the original of 
the photograph which you showed him one 
morning, and which he recognised as someone 
he knew. Am I right so far?” 

‘ Great beads of perspiration stood on 
Wynter's brow, his very lips were white. 
The end of the cigar had dropped from his 
nerveless fingers, and his eyes were fixed ina 
fascinated gaze on the detective. 

As he was thus confronted with a secret 
which he had imagined was unknown to any- 
one app eg he became absolutely in- 
capable of 8 

FYou stayed at the Hotel B——,” went on 
the quiet, incisive voice; ‘and from thé 
manager of the theatre where she last played 
you found out Madame Tosca’s address. In the 
afternoon you went to see her, but before that 
you had gone into a shop, close at hand, and 
bought a new soft felt hat, which, by some 
strange oversight that I cannot account for, 
you failed to get rid <f, for I saw it lying on 
your hall.table as I came in, and there was the 
name of the firm you got it from inside. You 
went to Madame Tosca’s; you smoked a 
cigarette there, and you lighted it with the 
receipted bill of the hat that you were then 
wearing. Is it not 80?” 

Still Wynter did not reply. There was in 
his eyes the expression of a wild beast when 
it finds itself unexpectedly msg The de- 
tective, as he went on, dropped his voice into 
a lower key,— 

‘‘ When you left Madame Tosca's room she 
was lying dead on the floor, shot by her own 
revolver, You hurried away to your hotel, 
and the first thing you did was to change your 
shirt, for there were blood-stains upon the 
cuff, and you were afraid of what they might 
betray. You had a fire lighted in your room, 
and you cut off the right cuff, and burnt it, 
leaving the shirt behind you when you went 
from the hotel. Again I ask you if Iam not 
speaking the trath?” 

As a matter of fact, the detective was 
stating his own theory, based on the dis- 
coveries he had made, rather than what he 
knew to bs absolute facts ; but, as it haypened, 
his sagacity was not at fault, and Wynter 
found himself confronted by evidences of his 


own sin. 

His head drooped on his breast, and a deep 
groan burst from his lips,— 

“In a word,” continued Stone, his grasp 
tightening on the wretched man’s shoulder, 
**T acouse you of murdering Adelaide Tosca |!” 

Wynter sprang to his feet—a long, deep 
shudder thrilling through his limbs. Who 
his accuser was he knew not; in his agitation 
he did not even try.to guess. 

The detective , a8 he intended, taken 
him at a disadvantage, and the doctor felt 
himeelf helplessly at his opponent’s mercy. 

‘I did not murder the woman !”’ he cried, 
vehemently. ‘I took eo amr up intending 
to put it out of her reach—for her passion 
frightened me—and it went off. I put m 
hand on her breast, and found her heart h 
ceased beating, and then I was stricken with 
terror, and I left the house without anyone 
seeing me. If it had happened in England 
I would have given myself up, but I did not 
know what the French law might be; and, 
besides, I hardly knew what I wae doing in 
my terror!” 

‘* You knew enough to make you burn your 
blood-stained cuff,” with extreme deliberation, 
“and you were content afterwards to let an 
innocent man bear the penalty of your 
crime.” 

Wynter was silent. He was not a gocd 
man. He would have done Opyril an evil turn if 
he could ; but for all that he was not so steeped 
in wickedness as to wish to see him convicted 
of murder, when one word would have been 
sufficient to prove bim guiltless. Fear alone 
had prevented Wynter from speaking that 
word, but conscience, meanwhile, had not been 


silent, and bitterly had he repented of the 
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revengeful motive that had made him seek 
out La Tosca. 

The detective had succeeded beyond his 
most sanguine hopes, Certain as he himeelf 
felt concerning the part borne by Wynter in 
the murder, it would have been difficult to 
prove it to the satisfaction of a jury ; so Stone 
determined on taking a bold step with the pur- 
pose of entrapping the doctor into an admis- 
sion, and as we have seen, he had been so far 
successful. 

Suddenly Wynter turned upon his accuser. 
“Who are you?” he exclaimed, ‘and why 
have you thus hunted me down ?"” 

‘‘T am a detective, employed by Miss Meta 
Rushton on behalf of Mr. Sinclair,” was the 
imperturbable reply ; ‘‘ and as, from the first, 
I have declared my conviction that Madame 
Tosca’s death was the result of an accident, I 
am quite ready to believe that what you have 
said is the truth. I bear no animus against 
you, and if you will take my advice you will 
return to Paris, —— att Sy aang up to the 
authorities there. You will have to tried, 
of course, but you will be acquitted, for it will 
be impossible to prove premeditation.” 

‘* And you will bear witness against me!" 
cried Wynter, with a bitter sneer. 

‘No! With the release of Mr. Sinclair my 
part in the affair ceases, and as I was pri- 
vately employed my discoveries will remain a 
secret between me and Miss Rushton. This 
is your alternative, if you decline it. I shall 
get a warrant for your apprehension, and you 
must bear in mind that when you are once 
ander arrest your tale will bear a very diffe- 
rent complexion. It is the act of an innocent 
man to surrender himself; but a guilty one 
would concoct some such story as yours when 
he found himself in prison.” 

Wynter recognised the justice of the detec- 
tive’s argument. He was stillin the dark as 
to how Stone acquired his knowledge, and 
how far it extended ; indeed, the mention of 
the incident of lighting the cigarette with the 
receipt for the hat made him fancy there must 
have been a witness to‘his interview with 
Madame Tosca, and he felt that he was virtu- 
ally in Stone’s hands. 

That Meta, even if she fancied him guilty, 
would be quite ready to do all she could to give 
him a chance of escape, his knowledge of her 
character induced him to believe. Yes, the 
detective was right, and the easiest and 
simplest way out of the dilemma would 
be to deliver himself up to justice, while giving 
an account of the accident. 

“I will go with you to Paris to-morrow 
morning,” he said, and Stone would have 
jumped for joy if he could have reconciled his 
dignity with such an unbecoming proceeding. 
As it was he — said, ‘You have done 
wisely,” and left the house, taking with him 
the hat which had been the cause of Wynter’s 
betrayal. 

The detective’s confidence in human nature 
could not have been great, for he watched 
round Wynter’s house all that night, unmind- 
fal of cold and fatigue, and early in the morn- 
ing he and the doctor set out for Paris. Not 
for one moment did Stone let his companion 
out of his sight, until he saw him disappear 
within the wide doors of the police office, 
whither he had gone to surrender himself to 
justice ! 

* * * * 

There is little more to add. Cyril was, of 
course, liberated, and at the trial that followed, 
although Wynter's dilatoriness in giving him- 
self up was severely commented on, he was 
found “ not guilty,” and thereupon released. 

But, under the circumstances, he decided 
not to go back to Endersleigh Green, so he 
sent for his sister to Bruseels, and there set 
up in practice, with a very fair chance of 
success, 

And six months later Cyril and Meta were 
married. It was a very quiet wedding, and 
the only guest, besides Miss Trinder, was Mr. 
Erasmus Stone | 

‘<I must ask bim ont of pure gratitude,” 
Mota had said, “ for if it had not been for his 





| sonal injary could have inspired. She 


exertions,” she shuddered a little as she said 
this, “‘ you might never have been saved ! ” 

‘* Nay!" Cyril replied, drawing her closer 
to him, and gazing down fondly into the sweet 
eyes and fair, flushed face, “ I am quite ready 
to acknowledge that Stone did hia best, still 
my gratitude is not due to him, but to you— 
you, my guardian angel, to wh6m Heaven had 
allotted the task of my rescue!” 

And so, after all, Cyril was able to redeem 
his promise ! 

[THE END.] 








HIS TENANT’S DAUGHTER. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
A KISS. 


‘* WHERE is papa going to take me?” asks 
Maggie, when her aunt repeats the message 
Captain Earl has sent to his daughter. 

‘IT don’t know,” is the reply. 

* And why is he going to take me away in 
such a hurry?” is the next distressed ques- 
tion. 

‘That I cannot tell you,” returns Mrs, 
Wynn. 

Then, in a changed tone, she says,— 

‘*Lord Melcombe has been talking with 
your father, and has, I believe, proposed for 
you.’ 

‘** And papa has refused him?” Maggie asks 
in accents which puzzle her relative. 

‘‘I don’t think Lord Melcombe will be in- 
fiuenced by anything your father may say’; the 
decision will ultimately rest with you, Mar- 
garet,” is the reply. 

For a few seconds the fair girl is silent, then 
she asks in a hesitating manner,— 

“ Aunt, you knew my mother, didn't you?”’ 

‘Yes, I knew her to my cost !’’ is the bitterly 
uttered response. 

But Maggie is too intent upon her own 
thoughts to heed this; her nervousness in- 
creases as she pursues the subject, and it is 
with a faltering voice that she continues her 
questions. 

“Ts papa right?” she asks. ‘‘ Can anything 
that my mother has done—or has lefé undone 
—be an insuperable barrier to my marriage?” 

‘* No,” is the reply, ‘‘ I should not consider 
it such—of course, it’s a matter of opinion. 
She was a thoroughly bad woman ; but she is 
dead, and the grave covers a multitude of 
sins!” 

‘‘Dead!” cries Maggie, shrinking under 
her aunt's unfeeling words, as though each one 
had separate power to sting her. ‘‘ Dead! ”’ 
she repeats, in an agonised tone. ‘“‘ When did 
she die?” 

“I don’t know,” is the indifferent reply. 
‘* When your father brought you here he told 
me she was dead. But it is not a cause for 
grief |” she adds, sternly, as she perceives the 
tears which have sprung into Maggie’s eyes. 
‘*She was a living disgrace to herself, to her 
sex, and to all who had ever been connected 
with her; while she lived no man in his 
senses who knew of her existence would 
marry you! Nowsheis dead there may be a 
chance !” 

Maggie hears no more ; she covers her face 
with her hands, buries her head in the pillow, 
and weeps as though her heart would break. 

Mrs. Wynn watches the grief-stricken girl 
coldly and rr care f 

All the pent-up bitterness of years of hos- 
tility rises in arms against this loving tribate 
to the dead, and she says harshly,— 

“Instead of weeping because a bad woman 
is dead you should laugh; and sing, and dance 
with joy! Shall I recount to you a few of 
her exploits? Shall I tell you what ought to 
be her epitaph ?” 

The cruel, ill-chosen words rouse the fair 
girl to a feeling of resentment, which no ise. 

9 


a pale, indignant face from the pillow, and 
says sternly,— 

** Silence! Good or bad she was my mother, 
and I will hear nothing against her!” 

In spite of the malice which rankles in her 
heart, and which would like to find vent in 
the abuse of her ancient enemy, Mrs. Wynn 
is impressed by Maggie’s manner, and some- 
thing like shame steals into her heart at the 
thought of abusing the dead mother to her 
sorrowing child. 

So she becomes silent; but she is likewise 
sulky, and, with a toss of the head, which, 
with its turban of hair, is too big for her 
spare body, she marches out of the room, 
labouring under the erroneous impression that 
she does so with dignity. 

‘* Dead !"’ moans-~ ie, when she finds 
herself alone ; ‘‘ dead! and I have so longed 
to be clasped in her arms ! to pillow my head 
— her breast! to pour out my heart to her 
who, of all others, could sympathise with me! 
and now I shall never see her again—never 
again |—never again!” d 

She weeps herself to sleep. It is well for 
her, perhaps, that she has this safe channel for 
her emotion. 

Over an absent lover she could not weep, 
but for the mother whose only legacy is dis- 
honour, and whom she will never see again, 
her tears have flowed freely, have lightened 
heart and brain; and when she wakes the 
next morning she is sufficiently recovered to 
be able to travel. 

Mrs Wynn is cold and reserved as usual, 
but she does not mean to be unkind. 

As a rule Maggie is gentle and submissive 
enough to disarm animosity ; and now she has 
won Lord Melcombe’s heart, and may one day 
become his wife, Mrs Wynn is far too worldly 
a woman not to be fully alive to the advan- 
tages of such a connection, 

But it is not in her nature to be really 
cordial, and yt g she has quite made up 
her mind to do all in her power to forward 
this marriage she says nothing about her in- 
tention, and the kiss she bestows upon her 
niece at parting is of all possible salutes the 
most frosty. = 

Captain Earl observes that his daughter is 
dressed in black this morning, as though she 
were in mourning, and though he dislikes 
black, he thinks her choice on this occasion a 
wise one, as being least likely to attract atten- 
tion. 

He little imagines that she wears it as a 
tribute to the memory of her mother, of whose 
death until last night she was ignorant. 

Maggie asks no questions of her father as to 
their destination. 

She is sure that he is not going to take her 
back to Devonshire, and she feels sadly that 
she is only going to another hiding-place, 
where the conditions of life may be even less 
to her taste than her aunt’s house which she 
has just left. 

About two hours after they leave Beckford 
Maggie and her father find themselves at 
Clapham Junction; and Captain Earl, like 
many ® man who is accustomed to have a 
servant to look after his lu , has by this 
time quite lost sight of his daughter's trunks. 

As a precaution against being traced, the 
boxes in question were not labelled, hence their 
disappearance; and, — Maggie's protest, 
Captain Earl would probably go on without 
them if, in so doing, he were not obliged to 
give some name and address to which they can 
be forwarded. 

“You had better stay in a waiting-room 
while I go to the telegraph office,” he says 
to Maggie at length; ‘‘ but be sure you don’t 
leave this platform.” 

Then he goes down the stairs, and fora full 
hour his daughter sees him no more. 

Can anything be more monotonous than 
waiting ? 

Backwards and forwards—to and fro— 
sitting down for a few minutes, then up again ; 
watching the trains which come on both 
sides of the platform, from whence crowds of 





| passengers alight, while others jamp into the 
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carriages and depart ; nntil.the-eye becomes 
weary of so much change, and one.hour spent 
in this fashion. seems ag long as:five. — ‘ 

Tired ont.at. length, Maggie goes into the 

. generalayaiting-room, which at this momen} 
- happens. to. ba. empty, seats herself on.the 
diyan,.and.lets her eyelids droop.over. sher 
. Weary eyes. 

Oaly for a second,.howeyer;.then a voice, 
which seems faintly familiar, says,— 

-- Maggie Ses 

nd, looking up» she. recognises. Thurston 
» Rivers ! 

She. has, pictured this meeting.often,; but 

, never under guch ordivary circumstances, 

Noi knowing what. she dogs, she rises to.her 

* feet. Then, as he takes.both of her hands in 
- his own, while his.eyes eas upon her. lovely 
face, she slightly shrinks from him, not. with 
fear, not with aversion ; posaibly..to still the 
beating of. her own -heart; ,» which. has. never 
flaétered in her bosom as it flaéters now. 

Yet:her first words give no, clue to. this. 
tation, as she says inveluntarily,— 

** How phanged yon are !”’ 

‘* Yes, I. may , well-berchanged,’’.-he., replies 
tenderly. “I have lived a lifétime. since we 
parted ; have been on theaborderlandof death, 

and L believe it was.only. 4he hope thas .you. 
loved,.me, Maggie, .thas.brought me.back 
again.” 

Her eyelids. droop-+-a.b! 


agi- 


lngh,.waym and vivid 

as the petals of arrose, tints her. fair cheek, 
and she says gently,— 

‘Lam so.sorry, you: have:been ill... 1- only 
heard of it:the day, before, yesterday, and I 
shave been 20 anxious.about yon since.” : 

“My. darling !”’ he amnrmars: passionately 


and he .presses her, gleved hands;to, his lips,. 


“To meet yon ‘like¢his,to know:that you:do 
care for me, is:more shan. eompensation for 
all I have suffered.” 

She sighs, ‘ 

To him all .things seem clear. now he.bas 
met her. . Obstacles are forgotten ; her father 

-has quite gone ont. of his calcnolations. , 

To. her.everything.is.as it was yesterday, 
except thab now,.she bas.the assurance. from 

his own lips that he is faithful to.her. 

‘“* Why are you here?” he asks, snddenly 
»strnck by.her black,.garmenta,: and her aad 
thongh beantifal face. 

_ “Tam,waiting foray father,’ she replies, 
in andden alarm. ‘! He, bronght..me from 
Beckford this morning, and has lost my dng- 
age. Hemay behereat any moment, Oh, 
e must not see you talking with,me !"’ ‘ 

“Where is.be geing to take;.you?’’. asks 
 Tonrston, seating simself. by her side, and 

still retaining one of her hands.in his own. 

a don’t know ; he-has not. told.me," is the 
reply. 

“* Will you, promise me one thing, Maggie ? ” 
he,ask;, earnestly. 

% What is it?.’.she answers. 

*' That you will send me a lime: telling.me 

where you are. . Promise..me, i : 
os happiness may depend upon my know: 
, . 

* Bat Will it. be right todo so?" she asks, 
‘mervously. ‘'My father, says.I nat. never 
- Zaarry,”. she. sontinues,: hurriedly, and..with 
revideni.pain. ‘t Leere is some fal dis- 
, 8Fa20, sengething about my,.mother,’’:;she 
.0n, ‘‘and papa. .aays. that if yon .kaew:you 

would not..wiah .to. marry.me. .dle: willnot 
s tell you abont it, bus that-is. why.heewill never 
consent.”’ 

* Then we will marry without hisconsent,” 
Thurston cries,impetugusly. ‘Bat promise 
to les me know: where ha. takes you; Maggie ; 
here is an address..to which .yon.can send, 
You will promise me, wan't yon?” 

+ She accepts. the card he .presses into her 
hand, thrusts it inte the bosom of her dress, 
and ._— Peete 

“i will try, but perhaps papa .is right, 
When you.know all you at aa wie te 
marry me.” 

“ Soch a. thipg:i@ impossible,’ he answers, 
promptly. *.Oaly» your: own. actions: can 
divide us, Maggie, Give me your promise to 


; Our) 


’ 


goes, |. 





become smy: wife,; and ‘be quite snre that 
neither your father nor «mine ghall prevent 
my ¢luiming you.” : 

Bat ~Maggie. hesitates. .Sach a. promise 
under such ‘circumstances: is too serious & 
. thing to be given for the mere asking. . 

Thurston, Rivers» begs :for.her promise, 
knowing nothing of, the :dishogour which is 
her mother’s Jegacy » and if she yields to his 
entreaty and gives her word he will, she be- 
lieves, henceforth consider himself. bound to 
her in honour, momatier how the revelation 
that is yet to be made to him may alter his 
feelings. 

‘ Will you not give me your promise?” he 
asks, in a tone of entreaty, as he holds hen, 
bande. clasped in his own, and she, with:more 
resolution than she had given herself credit, 
for possessing, replies, firmly,— 

“No, you must not ask me for a promise, 
nor must you make. one/to me uutil you know 
all about my mother. I cannot tell you my- 
self—I don't quite understand it, but it is to, 
be found ont. .Hark! Ldelieve that is papa’s{ 
|. ¥aice ;.what will he say when. hesees youtalk- 
ing te me?”’ 

**T don’t care.what,he says; cries, Thurs- 
ton, passionately, ‘‘ bat I will,kiss:you.”’ 

And. before Maggie understands: his inten- 
tion, he has caught her in his arma, and 
pressed: his waxm lips to hers in one long pas- 
sionate kiss of love. 

Possibly. itis the euddenness of the action 
which; deprives Maggie of ,the power of re- 
sistance,.or.it,may;bethe want of inclination ; 
certain it is she does not resist, and Thurston 
kisses. her again end.again,as though having 
once nectar; he, knew uot when to 


pause. 

- Captain. Earh looks into the waiting-room 
at this moment, eces. two yonng people, as he 
supposes, taking an affectionate farewell, and 
‘discreetly getiree; .wot.wishing to interrapt 


them, the meee uot for one moment cross- 
ing shis; mind .that .the lady, whose face is 


‘| hidden. from: his. hurried glances, is his own 


daughter. 

But the lovers hava ;:heard a footstep ;. 
Maggie recoguises her father's voice outside 
saying ,— , 

‘\ No, ahe-is.not there.” 

And she knows that this meeting--all. tog 
brief, when she had so-much to.say—must at 
once end. 


t L mngt go,’ she gays; with downcast eyes 


and, heig yoolour, “‘ orthere,,will be a 
dreadial Keod-bye!"’ 
Tharsto ies her-to the door oppo- 


bite the one which her.father-had entered, and 
then from the distance, he watches;the two 
mee, and:ie satisfied in his,own mind that the. 
in does not euapect that hia danghter has 
& CO s 

, de\tbird person joins the father and daughter, 
a man almost middle-aged, militery-leoking, 
|. andone.who,is evidently » stranger to;Maggie, 
for Captain Earl.introdaces bim ;and then, 
within .a»minnie afterwards, .a train comes 
up, and the y.0f three. ges into-a;aarriage, 

Oareleas of the fact. that he-is unprovided 
with a proper ticket, Thurston .Rivers steps | 
into. — een the Prey train, his 
heart high with exultatign, for Maggia, 
has not repulsed him; tacitly. admitted 
.that-she. loves him,: and,though she bas. not 

made him any promise she hagallowed him 

‘to infer that if. he. still desires: to. .marry her 

when he knows the.manifgld,rzeasons which 

smake,her father refuse his-consent, she will 

<n ne w.the dictates.of.her own heart and 
is! 

es, all this.,he assumes, though it haz not 

been stated .in actual .words,.and he is now 
disposed to think lightly of the obstacles to 
their union. 

But when. he ,bacomes more, calm, these 
difficnléies increase in alarming proportions 
-before his. mental vision.» Captain Earl. may 
be hard to convince or toontwit;. but there are, 
Jikewise, his ewan people tobe dealt with; and he 
can easily imagine the:virtuous indignation 
}; which his step-mother wijl asgume,, when, she 





hears, that; redkless of poverty and: possibls 
disgrace, he is still determined to. «marry 


Maggio. 

But -he will not:thinkrol Lady Rivers. -After 
all,.she has no-power tevcomtrol him ; it is 
about:his fatherethat he is. most anxious, for 
Sir Danbigh's: health-has failed sadly of late. 

The worthy Baronet still gets about, and he 
confesees to no- ailments; but. hesleoks ilk and 
shrunken, and it isfeared thathe is suffering 
from disease of the heart, which »may) carry 
him off.at any moment. 

So.absonbed is’ Dhusston:in these thoughts 
that he forgets the im madiate object forwhich 
he got intothe-train; and after stopping at a 
}particclarstation,it. isnot. antil the train is 
in: motion.,that; he perceives | Maggie, ‘her 
father, and his, meee. sae on the 
platform which heis hi f just leaving. 

bey domotyperceive him; bnt it is:tqo.late 
toettempt to get out-of the train now. At 
themex station hadoes:s0, «and: by ‘the first 
metarning»itrain ;cames eback: again ; bat: by 
this time’ Margaret and her :faither have dis. 
yappeareds and mobody of «whom: he inquires 
remembers 40 have-seen them. 


eee 


iGHAPTER XX. 
“ yopps.”” 


Cartan. Hast »has »no,.smail, difficulty. in 
recovering his ..daughter’slnggaga, . but: he 
succeeds at lastaud is about to return.to her, 
when a hand.is d:familiarly on his.arm, 
and a woice, which he doesnot recognize, 
,827.3,— 

‘* Walsingham—don't youJsnow me? "’ 

The name by .which phe: was; once: known 
grates upon.the Captain's nexves,and a cold 
expression,.like.a mask‘of ice, comes.cver ibis 
face ;*but this melts away as.he reeognises 
the smilipg, grey eyes,and.bronsed sface ‘of 
Charlie. Vinesnt--one of. the, few intimate 
friends: whon he had made when.in India. 

The two,men ‘shake ,hands. with, ine 
cordiality. . There is: a -difference -of >more 
than a dozen years between them in age+but 
years.ago they. were: fast frionds-+long: years 
ago.it was Charlie Vincent’s:sympath x‘ which 
—— possible to.the.. wronged husband, 
PW. overwrought feelings. drove him. to ‘the 
verge.of madness. 

“ What bringsyen here ? ’), asks Earl, observ- 
ing, from. his friend's.appearance that he has 
not long returned rom, india. 

‘* Inwalided,”’ is the, ; éshad.a bad fall 
from my horse on, . ofl’ ve,only just 
come. out of Netley Hospital, andam now, on 
my. way te St. Cyril's, where, f have an old 
Lamnt who,will look after me.'’ 

’ ‘Te St. Gyril’s!” repeats: Gaptain Zarl, in 
nsaie. “| How very. odd-—weare just going 
there!” 

‘Wel. repeats ‘Vincent, loakings at the 
speaker in nise, NOt annaixed with pain. 

« ¢ Yes,'* At anawer ; “(my dayghter,.th 
little girl with. whem you nsed..te play; grewn 
i a to pow and 

‘Ah! I'na gorryforithat |’ is the raympa- 
thetic: xesponse, ‘I. always thought ‘dittle 

ie would.be a comfort to-you+she: was 
such a sweet, winning child.” 

“ Well, it isn% her fault, poor girl,” says 
the..father, with .a twinge of: qonapgattion. 
“She wishes 'to..be good.and pbedient; but I 
kept her away. from me at schooltoo long, and 
now the, mischief is that there are two fellows 


wanting to her,.and of course marriage 
for her. is eué ofthe question.” 
“Indeed! “Why ?” 


Captain Viacent’s question and his gurpriso 
are expressed in such a natural manner -that 
the warped mind of Margaret's father receives 
a.shock, and he retorts, angrily,— 

“Knowing whatyyou do.about her mother, 
nean you askme $ywhy?'’’ 

* Of course I can!” is ¢heoprompt reply. 
Then, glancing at a clock, headds,— 

‘Bat ave have no: time to Jose # we would 
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catch the train that is nearly dae. ‘We can 
talk about this later on. St, Cyril’sisn’t a big 

- place, and.if youare going to stay there we 
shall see a good deal of .each’ other! ”’ 


Then they-ascend tothe platform. Captain * 


Earl, goes t6 Jook for his-daughter, and not 
finding her ih‘the waiting-rooms, ia beginning 
to. feel anxiogus‘whett.he perceives her slowly 
ag meg TT 

Even. in this ‘brief montent he.is conscions 
that there issome gubtlechange in her. She has 
been quiet enough all the morning, but uow 

. she seems more. subdued than usual. There is 

a rosy flush on her.cheeke, her eyes have the 
lingering; liquid look’of the, gazdile; there: is 
an added grace and beauty, timid dignity, 
a fatal fascination “about her whith Captain 
Vincent feels ina moment, while he ia like- 
wise struck by her wonderful likeness to her 
mother. 

. Memory and admiration alike keep; him 
‘silent; and Margaret acknowledged the“ intro- 
dubdtion gravely, and being ‘helped into a rail- 
way. carriage she seats, herself, in a.corner, 


. @doses herr eyes, and seems. to’ sleep, -while 


memory enatles her to live over again that 
. brief, intoxisdting, never-to-bs-forgotten meet- 
ing with her, lover. 

Captain Vincent: looks, at her earnestly, 

-Qnce he asks her father, in @ low tone,— 

‘(Is she ill?” 

She is not well,” isthe answer; “ but I 
fancy it is moretemper than anything elee. 
The best way is-to take no notice of.her! ” 

Vineent sighs. 

His thoughta go back into tha past when 
he, & cornet frésh from school, firsteaw a face 
like that of the silent girl in the corner, more 
beantifal perhaps, bacanse. more -animated, 
ever seeking for admiration; bat then, as 
now, the stern, jealous man, whom he has 
eince caHed friend, was ever by to. impose his 
will upon the woman, and -to view with sus- 
Picion the most innocent latighter. 

In tbe fharce light of snffering in after years, 
he has learnt that it was excessive love which 
caused this irritating watehfulness; and he 
remembers, as though it were. yesterday, the 
warning uttered by an old calonel not -long 
before the end eame. 

‘You .hold the xeia too tight, Walaingham. 


Women must be ceaxed, not drivensand when. 


they feel the apur. they're apt to bolt !” 
Hia thoughts. wander back from the past, 
+ With’ his aoe hopes untold love for the woman 
who was the wife of hig friend; to the present, 
-and she, fixes his eye: on, Maggie's face with 


snch an intent gaz; thatat length.she opens } 


her eyes and meets them. 

. Bhat look dispels the idea: that. the. mother 
was.more beantifal than her child ; in that 
‘one .glance .the. saldier . recognises: a..higher 
besaty. . 

Here is: no vanity, no frivolity; bera the 


‘beauty. of form and :feature,may de much the. 


same, but. thig girl is of a higher of mind. 
Of guch mental fibre as she tee are 
. heroas . maide ; in, ber the .hody;. with all its 
fascinating charms, is but ag theonter garment 


« dn. which. the . far. more ; beautiful .goul is 


wrapped ; .and .Charles ‘Vincent; dim!y .con- 
vious as yet of thisinborn nobility, dedicates, 
himself to her . sepvice. . whenever : oecasion 
may arise, be the duties entailed either 
knightly or ignoble. 
_As.for Maggie, her mind is.too.mnch accu- 
ony with other thoughts:to pay .much.heed to 
er father’s friend. She supposes, from:his 
having been introduced to.ber as ‘| Captain 
——, something,” that he was.one of . ber 
father's , brother officers,» but,:ehe -has. gone 


--throngh too.many experiences.of Jate to-be at 


all impressed by:the presence of a stranger, 
and she closes her eyes again until her fathor, 
shaking her gently, aays.— 

““ Maggie, wake up.;-we get.ont hare |" 

She rises to her feet. dé .she know. that 
Thuraton Rivers is in,the next carniage, she 
might take more interest.indher aurrouadings ; 
as:she does not, she-+is, Rimply. obedient, and 
she passivoly steps into the fly upon which her 
lnggace is placed, and expresses no surprize, 


4 


“It.is oda that we should hoth vf us ‘be-go- 
ing to Ash Grove,” remarks thé latter, observ 
ing that her face slightly changes ; “isn’t it, 
Miss Maggie ?’’ 

“ T-suppoce s0,""she replies. ‘But’ I don’t 
at all know where-we are going ; p2pa“has no# 
‘told me !” 

Her*father frowns; but’ remains ‘silent; and* 
‘it is Vincent who asks,— i 

“I-snpposa you don't-remember me; Miss 
Maggies?’ 

«“ Remember~you ?’she'repests,tooking at’ 
him earnestly. ‘“ Have we ever met before 
to-day?” 


look ten years younger. ‘We have ofte 
met, I used toromp with you and carry you 
on my shoulder while you held on by my hair 
and youryayah stoodUike aystatue of despair 
looking as though she expected every moment 
would be your last.’”’ 

A flash of: memory:.comes into.» Maggie's 
+ eyes; .her. «face lights .up with animation, 
though she says.donbifally,— ‘ 

* You were not Topps,*were you?” 

‘' Yes, that is the name by which you used 
to call.me,’” he: replies, laughing. ‘“De you 
recollect. me now?” 

For.a.few seconds .the fair girl is lost in 
thought, then .she Jooks steadily at her new 
acquaintance; and shaking her-head, replies, 

“No. Lremember Topps, but he was: liké 
v& bigs boy. I mean he,had no. hair on his 
«face.” ' 

Then as:Gaptain Vincent laughs heartily, 
he exclaims quickly, — . 

“ Ah! now you remind me of him, but if 
is so long.ago.. Itis like something I have’ 
seen ina dream.” 

*‘No donbt,” he, replies,-smiiling. ‘It-is a 
long time ago, and I have:changed, bat mot so 
much.as.you. » Would you like to look at yout 
own portrait,, Mass.Maggie?” 

So saying, he mnfastens 9 locket. from his 
watchchain; opens.and offers it.to her. 

Margaret it. and~sees.a tiny. paintin 
on. ivory; the-porixait of a child df fonr.or-fiv 
years of age, with: large, dark eyes, faiz hair 
and a.complexion of*milk and. rqses. 

A lovely: little girl dressed in, lace. and’ 
ribbon, with parted «laughing: lips, waiting, ag] 
it seemed, to be kigsed. 

‘* Sarely I could never. been aa fairaa this!” 
— Maggie. * ‘\My hair now, is. quité 

k ” 


‘‘ Not, quite !’*, saya Vineent, wifh.an ad? 
thiring .glance; ‘but this was 2% very, good 
portrait .at she. time it was taken. - Your 
mother and I both thought so.” 

“He holds out his hand for the. locket, and 
Maggie returns. it to him,;wWith a friendly 
smile. : 

Her father never asks .to, look-at. it, and @& 
spasm rather than-a frown somes over_hid" 
face at. the. tender. tone in which’ Vincent says 
‘ yourmother,” r 

Maggie ohzerves it.too,.and her heart, goed 
out.io friendship ta the man .»ho recollects 
her so. much. better than shexremembers him. 

‘s Are you going #o make a long stay. here ?’”* 
-askarVincent of hie old comrade. 

Whereupon Captain Earl.replies,— ‘ 

‘(1 don't. know ;. that wilh @epénd:npon cir-' 
cumstances. ._I have taken a small’ furnished 
house for a month. ‘After that, we-may go 
abroad—possibly - to. America. I have not 
made up my mind yet!” : 

‘To America!” cries Maggie, in diamay. 

It.is..her first. werd of protest, and, the’ 
sudden light which flashes in. her eyes.is the 
first sign:of aotive rebellion which'she has as 
yet shown. 

Her. father makes no. verbal. answer, bat 
his: face. hardsus, and Captain Vincent asks 
kindly,— . 

“ You do.not.like the idea of being taken to 
America, Miss Maggie?” ; 


i 
& 


“Oh, yes," he .replies,vsmiling, his face’ been-the fashion. to-build, and Maggie is 
lighting up with a smile and making — ve apeenn thet greg to findethat this is:ber 


though she cannot helpfecting alittle; when}and: she: fights ‘hard to keep: back the tears 
Captain Vincent takes the seatfacing’ her. which fill hor eyes-to overflowing. 


‘“‘As you dislike the idea'go’ mach I don’t 
suppose your father will take: you,’’ -says 
Vincent in a soothing tone, 

But Captain Bax iaieilent, and his:comrade 
observes that the daughter's tears are giving 
place 4o indignationsand he-thinks sadly,— 

‘‘ Earl means well; *but he is drawing the 
rein’ too tight. \ If he is not-carefal heewill 
@rive ‘his: daughter from *him-.as he ‘drove 
away his wife.” 

‘But thipis not the time for expostulations. 
The fiy pails up atthe gate of a mall garden 
in which stands-one of those red-brick asthetic 
Queen Anne houses, which ib has of tateryears 

gie davery 


present destination. 

Captain Vincoenk does not «come into’ the 
thouse with them; but promises to walz: round 
in ‘the=-evening ; ‘then “Maggie follows the 
‘middle-aged woman who -opena the door’into 
the drawing-room; while her laggage is>bsing 
catried upstairs. 

“Phe house ia not dJarge, but it is exqnisitely 
furnished ‘it-belongs to an artiet, who,;-with 
his wife, has gone to Rome for ‘afew monthe, 
and who was’glad to-accept ailow*rent from 
such stenant as Gaptain'’Harl, whose family 
consisted of an only daughter. 

“Maggie goes over-the louse and ‘sighs with 
a feeling very nearly akin toenvy. If Thaur- 
‘aton-and ehe could only “havo «a “pretty: little 
nest‘like this. with an-income :that:would not 
amount to’ meré -than-one-tenth of the rent- 
roll of Boseombe; howtintengely happy they 
would be—how infinitely would she-prefer it 
to -being «made Countess of ‘Melcombe and 
mistrees ‘of ‘that palatial mansion* known as 
Melcombs Towers ! 

-Magzie is too little accustomed to domestic 
duties to‘ think .of busying ‘herself about 
dinner, and ehé ‘is therefore not a little -sur- 
prised’ when *Mrs. ‘Brown, ithe middle-aged 
‘servant, comes to‘ther for‘orders. 

“ }-willtelk yourwhen F have spoken to: my 


“| father!’ she replies. '°Phen,»when she’ finds 


ee latter she scemehiiarsrtalaeea't? papa ? 
} Haven't you bro im withtyou ?”’ 

*®No; Edon't know if Bahali cave Smith 
here,” is the answer, “it willbe some ocoup:- 
tion for you ‘to manego” thé house yourself ; 
hyou are quite’ éldvenough' to hearn. ‘Mrs. 
}Brown isa good*cook, I-am-told, and she has 
her daughter “with her. °“ Here +are+books; in 
which you mustenter ait you nd.” 

‘So father-and daughter’ tallc. together on 
‘household matters» for Cfdlly’-half-an“bonr, 
‘and e feels wenn of oe — 
‘than’ haif-lighted; \ by the mew «duties: an 
regponsibilities*that are new ' placed upon her 
‘shoulders. 

Domestic government “is avoman's natural 
-domain ; the smalest girl-when shetis allowed 
to's‘ pour out'the tex “for, ket elders wilk‘fec! 
that’ she ~ has attained: additional ‘dignity, 
and nem is aaa on meee dh: : girl 
not. to positively athaving her key 
basket; and-in giving orders to the butcher 
and poulterer, and fishmonger,‘alwaye'guided, 
be it-remembered, by Mra.’ Brown,’ who is 
very welle pleased to pull‘the purse’strings— 
provided she has not to fill-the-purse. 

‘Captain Vincent*comes*in« and out of the 
Vhouse” without invitation» or “ceremony,’ (as 
though it were his:second home. 

“Theday after their-arrival his‘aunt called 
upon Maggie, and-invited- her te-come and»see 
ber;-and Maggie has-retarted the call ; but 
Vincentwaits for-no snelrceremony as‘ this. 
He is like one of the family; and father: and 
daughter wonld both. miss him greatly'if: he 
were’suddenly to take him#elf away. 

A-few days after she-met: him,’ Margaret 
fulfils her,promise to Tirerston ‘Riveray-and 
sends ‘him her #ddress, accompanied by this 
warning. 

‘You must not write, and if you are» seen 
-heré I'shali-probably be taken to America.” 
This is unsigned, and as Thurston is un- 





‘“‘No; I would rather -be taken to my 





grave!’’ is the passionately uttered reply ; 


acquainted with -her’ handwriting be might 
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not know from whom it came, if he were not 
already aware of the fact that Margaret is 
living at St. Cyril's. 


Thurston Rivers has already found ont | 


where she lives, and he is busy with private 
detectives in clearing up the mystery which 
Captain Earl desires to cover over for ever. 

Since Margaret came to St. Cyril's he has 
found a new cause for jealousy. ; 

She and her father may regard Cuptain 
Vincent, a man of eight-and-thirty, as too old 
to be regarded in the light of a suitor; but 
Thurston Rivers is of a very different opinion, 
and having seen 
one occasion he is fally convinced that Vincent 
is of the same opinion. 

With two rivals—one possessed of rank 
and wealth, the other favoured by the girl's 
father—Thurston’s chances of success look 
rather desperate, the only thing in his favour 
i ie loves him, that she has 
allowed him to hold her in his arms, to kiss 
her dainty lips, and to call her his own pro- 
mised without one word of protest ! 

When he thinks of all this he feels that he 
must succeed in winning her; when he calcu- 
lates all the obstacles in his path he dreads 
that he must fail. 

So the days drift by. Very soon now a 
decision of some kind will have to be arrived 
at by Captain Earl. 

He must return to Cedar Cottage, must 
keep on the house in which his daughter and 
he are now living until the return of the owner 
from abroad, or must carry out the half- 
formed plan in his mind of cutting the knot 
of all his difficulties by taking his daughter 
off to America. 

If, in earlier days, Margaret's father had 
sought advice from those whose judgment he 
could trust, or had listened to what was gra- 
tuitously offered him, he might at the present 
moment have been a happier man; but then 
he was blinded by passion, now he is eager 
only for peace ; and as Charlie Vincent knows 
so much of his past life—knows, above all 
things, the story of his wife’s dishonour—he 
finds a decided relief in telling him of his 
present perplexities. 

“ Upon my word, most men would consider 
you a lucky er !’’ Charlie Vincent remarks 
on one particular evening when his friend has 
been more than usually communicative. ‘Two 
suitors for your daughter's hand—a belted 
Earl, and the only son of a rich Baronet, and 
yet you call yourself a miserable man!” 

“ Miserable !’’ echoes Earl; ‘so miserable 
that I wish I were dead! You talk like this, 
and yet you know full well that if either 
of these two young men knew the shamefal 
truth, they would turn away from my daughter 
as though she had the plague!" 

‘Pardon me, my dear fellow, but I don’t 
know anything of the kind!” is the gentle 
but firm response. “I should hold that man 
highly honoured, and above all others to be 
— who might call Margaret Earl his 
wife |" 

The expression on Vincent's face betrays his 
secret more than his words, and Captain Earl 
asks impulsively,— 

** Would you marry her yourself, Vincent?” 

“ Yes, only too gladly if I might,” is the 
answer ; ‘‘ but such happiness is not for me!”’ 

“Nonsense, man! You are young yet; 
you shall have her if you will. I'd rather 

ve you for a son-in-law than any man alive!’’ 
and the look that accompanies these words 
testify to the "s sincerity. 

“It’s awfully good of you!" is the sad 
reply, ‘“‘but I’m too late in the field, and I 
aia far too well to take her against her 

“ Against her will, indeed!" exclaims 
Captain Earl, with decision. “ What will has 
she in the matter? She shall be your wife, 
I give you my word to it; and, however I 
wy rwise, I have never broken 


The boast is scarcely ont of his li 
@ chill and a sudden silence ae pag om 
as he remembers with a pang, how, when he 


ie and his rivaltogetheron | 


had looked upon the face of his dead wife, he 


| turned away and said in cold blood that he 


had never known her. 

Captain Vincent mistakes his silence for 
determination, and he says with gentle firm- 
ness,— 

“There can be no greater happiness for me 
than to make your daughter my wife; but I 


| will have no pressure put upon her—remember 











that. I have lived without love too long to 
take it nowat the price of misery to another!” 

But Captain Earl scarcely heeds him. His 
daughter's marriage with his old friend will 
disperse all his difficulties; and, from his 
point of view, it is a thing] to be speedily 
accomplished, 


‘To be continued.) 








LOVE UNFAILING. 


In the early twilight of a day in September 
Mrs. Barton was stepping briskly two and fro 


preparing tea in + haste, for a thoughtless 
caller had delayed her work beyond the usual 
hour. Her two boys, Ralph and Edwin, lads 


of the respective ages of thirteen and eleven 
ears, with all the masculine impatience of 
unger, were adding to her nervous irritability 
by their fretful Le ye ag 

“Here, Mary,” she said, hurriedly, to her 
little twelve-year-old handmaiden, “ ran 
down cellar, quick, and get the butter. No, 
don’t step for a light,” as the girl started for 
a lamp; “I’m in too much of a hurry to wait 
for that. You know just where it is, and can 
find it in the dark.” 

Half relunctantly, Mary started to obey. 
She dared urge no remonstrance against 
Mrs. Barton’s commands, although there was 
only ene thing in the world she dreaded so 
much as going into the cellar in this way: 
she had a horror of entering the place after 
nightfall even with a lamp, and, in the dark, 
it was something terrible to her. Years be- 
fore, cae mee companions had frightened 
her by telling all sorts of stories of ghosts and 
wild animals larking in such places; and 
ever since then, reason with her who might, 
she could never enter a cellar after dusk with- 
out peopling it with all imaginable horrors, 

But what she dreaded quite as much were 
Mrs. Barton's sharp reprimand and the ridi. 
cule she knew she would meet from the boys 
of the family if she betrayed her fear; so she 
went resolutely down the stairs, stepping 
softly, her eyes cing in every direction, 
and her ears strained to catch the first sound 
of the dreadfal creatures which might be 
hidirg there. 

_ She reached the butter, and was stoopin 
lift the pan which covered it on the ss ay 
bottom, when her quick ears detected a slight 
sound in a distant corner. 

She turned quickly, her heart beating fast 
with terror, and saw two fiery eyeballs glaring 
at her, not a dozen feet distant. 

Her flesh seemed to creep and her heart 
to stand suddenly still. There was a slight 
rustling movement, and the eyes—which, in 
the darkness, looked like of fire—ad- 
vanced slowly toward her. 

With a wild shriek she drop the pan 
and rushed upstairs, falling, fainting, on 
the kitchen. floor. 

** Why, what on earth is the matter?’ Mra. 
Barton exclaimed in astonishment, while the 
two boys rushed up with eager curiosity as 
their mother raised ages Be & sitting position. 

The girl’s face was blanched to a deathly 
whiteness, and her eyes dilated with terror. 

“I don't know,” she gasped, shuddering, 
as;she glanced at the open cellar-door ; ‘“ there 
— some dreadfal creature there with eyes 


At Nonsense ! Howcan you be sucha simple- 
n ” 


And Mrs. Barton impatiently gave her a 





rough jerk to her feet, while Ralph langhed 
derisively. 

At that moment a huge black cat came up 
the stairs, and, entering the kitchen, came 
over to Mary and rubbed against her feet. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” laughed Ralph, ‘ here's 
Mary's hobgoblin! Poor old Tom! Ohl 
what a girl—scared to death by a tom-cat!” 

The blood rushed back into Mary’s face, 
making ears and cheeks tingle with shame. 
To be frightened like that by a poor innocent 
Tom! It was sufficiently humiliating without 
Ralph's ridicule, 

‘Oh, do stop your noise,” hia mother said, 
impatiently, ‘‘and let her alone; we shan't 
have tea to-night. Now the cat is up here, 
Mary, go down and see if you can get that 
batter without losing your wits again.” 


Though still trembling, Mary to 
obey, sckcinking even more than before from 
the trying 


ordeal. 
As she stepped on the first stair Ralph 
leaned down and gave a loud oat-call in her 


ear,— 

‘* Me-ow! me-ow! ” then callin wads : 
**Oh, you little coward! you little coward!” 
The word “ coward’ nerved her as nothin 
else could have done; after that she woul 
have gone unflinchingly, even if all the horrors 

she dreaded stood in her way. 

She returned safely with the butter this 
time, and, in a few moments, Mr. Barton 
satered, and ‘the family gathered about the 
te:a-table. 

Ralph gave his father a humorous account 
of Mary’s fright, while the poor child shrank 
back, almost wishing the floor would open 
= land her out of sight in the much-dreaded 
cellar. 

Mrs. Barton interrupted the merriment by 
handing Mary the baby—a fine six-months- 
old boy—with orders to take him upstairs and 
put him to sleep. 

Mary took the baby tenderly, only too glad 
to get away from Ralph's teasing. Besides, 
the of her bard and lonely 
life was the care of the bright winsome little 

+t, whom she loved as if he were her own 

esh and blood. 

Mary was an orphan,whom Mrs. Bartonhad 

taken to save from a home in the workhouse; 
and, although the really kind-hearted woman 
intended to be as nee considerate to her as 
toward her own children, yet her busy life and 
the care of a large family made her cantly 
more exacting and less thoughtful of Mary’s 
happiness than she otherwise would have 
been. Hardest of all to bear was the un- 
merciful teasing of the boys over the slightest 
mistake. 
When on this: evening she reached the 
chamber she undressed the plump little baby, 
whom she loved dearer than life, wowing and 
caressing the dimpled shoulders, the chubby 
little fists, and beautifully-moulded feet, say- 
ing over to each rosy little toe the old story 
of “ This little pig went to market, and this 
little pig sta at home,” &c.; while baby 
laughed and crowed in her lap, caressing her 
cheeks with his tiny hands. 

- par ig darling, darling little precious!" 
she cried, hugging im close, after putting on 
his long night-dress. ‘‘ Oh, I love you so, baby 
—I1 do love you so! What should I do with- 
out you?” 


And baby returned her caresses by his 


pretty gling attempts at speech and hia 
oc patting of the loving face bent over 
im, 
Having wrapped him closely in his little 
blanket, nestled his head down on her 


shoulder, his sofé cheek resting lovingly 
against her own, as she rocked and sang to him. 

In these moments of delight, when alone 
with baby, she had gradually become accus- 
tomed to ‘‘thinking out loud,” and all her 
simple joys and sorrows were confided to the 
unconscious child. 

To-night she was smarting under the 
humiliation of Ralph’s taunt, and out of the 





abundance ofher heart her lips could not refrain 
from speaking. 
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“T was so frightened, baby,” she repeated, 
in a soft half-singing tone, her cheek pressing 
more tenderly the dear little head resting 
against her shoulder. ‘Oh, I was se frightened, 
and then I was so ashamed when I knew it 
waa only old Tom; and Ralph called me 
a coward. Oh! dear, dear, a coward, baby; 
and I was a coward. I know it, and I’m 
so ashamed of it. But I couldn’t help it, 
indeed I couldn’t; the eyes did look so dread- 
fal, and it was only old Tom, after all; and 
they'll never forget it. They'll call me 
a coward as long as I live, Oh, dear; oh, 
dear! If I only could have helped it!" And 
her tears fell softly on the fair golden hair. 

‘If you'd been there, baby!" holding him 
closer and pressing a kisson the pretty flushed 
cheek, “if you’d been there, over in that dark 
corner, and I’d known the eyes were a lion's, 
I think I'd gone straight there to save you 
from him, even if I'd known he’d eaten me 
up. I would, indeed, I know I would. I 
don't believe I ever could be a coward if you 
were in danger, baby.”’ 

It helped so much to comfort her, in her 
sore humiliation, to think how brave her 
love would have made her, had the necessity 
arisen. 

But baby was past pgp pene | with her 
wounded self respect, or of appreciating the 
would. be self-sacrifice, for his soft, regular 
breathing assured Mary that her charge was 
safe in slumber-land. 

Very gently she laid the dear little fellow 
in his low, old-fashioned cradle, and waited a 
moment to see if the movement would awaken 
him ; but he only turned a little on his pillow 
and fell off into deeper slamber, and Mary 
went back to her tea and the tiresome dish- 


Mrs. Barton was busy in the pantry over 
her preparations for breakfast, the two boys 
had taken their books to the sitting-room 
table to study their lessons for the morrow, 
and Mr, Barton had gone to a neighbour's 
on seme business; so Mary was left alone in 
the kitchen over her dishes. 

The soand of loud, angry words came from 
the sitting-room, but it was too common an 
occurrence for the boys to quarrel to occasion 
her any surprise, so she went on with her 
work without paying any attention to it until 
there was, suddenly, a sound as of some heavy 
body falling, a crash of glass, and a quick cry 
of alarm. 

Mrs. Barton hurried out of the pantry just 
as the boys rushed affrighted into the kitchen. 

‘Ed has knocked over the table and broken 
the lamp, and it’s all afire in there,” Ralph 
cried, excitedly. 

‘But Ralph pushed me against the table,” 
Ed tried to explain, crying from fright. 

Mrs. Barton hurried into the sitting-room, 
and found the boys’ story only too true, The 
pee lamp had been broken, deluging carpet 
and farniture with oil, which, igniting, had 
spread the fire rapidly, and already a large 
part of the room was in flames, 

“ Run for your father, Ed!’ Mrs. Barton 
said, in alarm, as she saw the extent of the 
mischief. Then her first thought was for her 
children. 

“ Run upstairs quick, Ralph, and get baby 
and take him over to Mrs. Dearborn’s."’ 

At that moment, the two younger children, 
‘roused by the noise, came rushing down from 
the chamber where they had been put to bed 
a short time before. 

“ Here, Mary, take them over to Mrs. Dear- 
born’s as quick as you can,” Mrs. Barton 
said, hastily wrapping the little white-robed 
figures in the first garments that came to 
hand; “then hurry back—we must work 
pany or the whole house will go before we 
can do on way , 

_ She ran for the pail and dashed on a quan- 
tity of water, but the flames were under too 
great headway for her to be able to make 
more than a very slight local impression. B 
the time Mary returned the neighbours 
come to their assistance, and were trying to 
eave the furaiture from the rooms not yét on 





fire; but the hall and staircases were in 
flames, and no one could reach the chambers. 
In less than haJf an hour from the time of the 
accident the fiames had burst out of the front 
door and windows and driven everyone from 
the house. 

In the country, where there are no engines 
or any means of extinguishing a fire except 
by hand, very little can be done, and Mr. 
Barton could only stand and look on help- 
lessly while his house was being consumed. 

‘Are the children safe, Rachel?’ was his 
anxious inquiry, as at last he found his wife, 
after a long search. 

“T sent them to Mrs. Dearborn’s the first 
thing,’”’ was the reply. 

A moment later, he found Mrs. Dearborn 
in the crowd. 

‘¢ Are the children all at your house?’’ he 
asked, hurriedly. 

*‘Nellie and Annie are there; I’ve seen 
nothing of the baby. Isn’t he with your 
wife?” 

“ But surely, Mrs. Dearborn, Ralph brought 
him over there the first thing,’’ Mrs. Barton 
exclaimed, in the most intense anxiety. 

“No; Ralph has not been near the 
house,” 

“Oh, Ralph! Ralph!" the mother cried, 
in an agony of terror, rushing over to 
where the lad stood in a crowd of men and 


boys. 

Ralph turned quickly to meet his mother’s 
frantic appeal,— 

‘* Where is my baby ?"’ 

‘I don't know where he is; I haven’t seen 
him!’’ And his boyish face grew white, even 
in the ruddy glow of the fire. It wasa terrible 
thought that entered the minds of the four at 
that instant. 

‘‘ But I told you, the first thing, to take him 
over to Mrs. Dearborn's!'’ And she caught 
him by the arm with a grasp that made him 
wince. 

“I didn’t hear you. I only heard you say, 
‘ Run for father!’ and——”’ 

She never stopped to hear the conclusion of 
the sentence, but, with a shriek of, ‘Oh! my 
baby! my baby!” rushed frantically towards 
the nae building. A dozen hands were 
outstretched to grasp her, and hold her back 
from certain death. 

For a moment she fought and’struggled like 
a mad creature; then, as the conviction was 
forced upon her that all her efforts were use- 
less, she fell fainting into the arms of those 
who had restrained her. 

The word went through the “crowd like 
wildfire,— 

‘The baby is in the house!” 

And women sobbed, and men grew faint and 
sick with horror as they thought of their own 
little ones at home. 

‘Oh! for Heaven’s sake, men, is there no 
hope? Can no one get there?” the poor 
father cried, in his agony. 

The flames were pouring out of all the doors 
and windows on the front and west side of the 
house, but as yet only smoke came from the 
room in which the baby had been left; but 
both staircases were on fire, and no man could 
live for a moment in the lower part of the 
house. 

There wag no ladder nearer than the carpen- 
ter’s shop, half a mile away; but, at the 
father's ntic appeal, half a dozen of the 
fleetest runners started for it, although all 
felt that it would be useless. 

“It is a terrible thing,” a kind-hearted 
neighbour said, grasping Mr. Barton's hand 
p tne eager nt “but the poor child, if not 


ready suffocated by the smoke, is past all| late 
the 


human aid. Even if we could reach 
windows, it might take some moments to find 
the child in this blinding smoke, and the floor 
is liable to give way at any instant from the 
flames beneath. Noonecan enter the house 
except at riek of his life,”’ 

Just at that minute, as all eyes were 
watching with intense anxiety and horror the 
room where the dor mad infant lay, expecting 
every moment to see the fixmes burst 


through, they were startled by the sudden 
appearance of a child's form on the roof of a 
shed which ran under the windows of a room 
adjoining the one they had been watching. 

A thrill of superstitious terror for an instant 
ran through the crowd, for there seemed come- 
thing supernatural in the sudden appearance 
of that childish form in so strange a place. 

The next instant Ralph called out ex- 
citedly,— . 

‘* Oh, father, itis Mary! She is trying to 
reach baby! But how did she get there! ”’ 

More than one echoed the question,— 

“ How did she get there?” 

Her intense love and childish rp cry | had 
found a way to a what older heads 
had declared impossible. 

When she first learned the terrible fate of 
her idolised charge she had stood for a moment 
like one paralysed with horror, then a sudden 
idea like inspiration entered her mind, 

There was a low woodshed whose roof ran 
directly under the windows of the room in 
which she had slept, and which was next the 
one where the baby lay. At the angle of the 
shed and house grew a large grapevine, and 
many times, years before, in childish sport, 
Mary had climbed to her room by this vine ; 
now it eeemed to her the one only chance of 
saving her darling from a fearfal death. 

Without one thought that she was risking her 
own life in the > she oe only long 
enough to wrap the light woollen shawl she 
wore over her mouth and nostrils to protect 
her from the smoke, then began the arcent of 
this frail ladder. 

The vine dragged downward at every step, 
and frequently broke from some of its many 
fastenings; but, by great effort, she at last 
reached the roof, and threw her arms over it 
just at the moment the vine gave way beneath 

er feet. She caught at the eaves-tronugh, 
which bent beneath her weight, and began to 
break away; but, by bracing her feet firmly 
against the sides of the shed and house she 
steadied herself for a moment, then, with torn 
and bleeding hands, slowly and painfally 
worked her body upon the roof. 

In her 4 eagerness to reach the baby 
before it should be foo late it seemed to her 
as if she had been half-an-hour in making 
the ascent; but, in reality, it was but two or 
three minutes, and just as those older and 
wiser had declared the feat impossible, Mary 
had accomplished it, and stood revealed to 
the astonished crowd below. 

She looked so small and frail, standing 
there in the full glare of the flames, that, 
for an instant amazement at her courage 
held all tongues silent. Then a dozen voices 
shouted : 

“Come back! come back! You will die if 
you attempt to enter the house!”’ 

She paid no heed to the call. Was not the 
one dearest of all on earth to her left there 
to perish in the flames? Even had she 
known that certain death awaited her she 
would not have hesitated. Without even 
turning to look at the shouting crowd below, 
she ran quickly across the roof and disap- 

in the open window. 

The anxious throng almost held their 
breath as they waited the result in agonizin 
sa se. In a moment more, she reappeare 
with a bundle in her arms. Low sobbing 
cries of ‘‘Thank Heaven!’ burst from the 
women, and the men rent the air with shouts 
of ‘“‘ Bravo!” ‘‘ Brave girl !"” 

But suddenly their cheers were changed to 
cries of horror. 

Poor child! she;was just one_ moment too 


As she cleared the window the flames 
buret through from the other rooms and 
swept furiously toward her, as if enraged at 
losing their victim. The light cotton dress 
she wore caught instantly, and her quick rush 
across the roof fanned the flameg into the 
wildest fary. 

A dozen arms were outstretched as she 
reached the edge of the shed, and she har- 
riedly but carefally dropped into the bands of 
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those nearest her her precious charge, wrapped 
in a woollen blanket to protect it‘ from ths 
flames; then, springing the other way sothat 
her burning garments might not touch the 
babe, she struck the ground heavily and lay 
still, stunned and blazing, in the, midst of the 
crowd. 

Quisk az thought, one of the men stripped 
off his-coaty and, wrapping it about her, rolled 
her rapidly on the ground until the,flames 
were extinguished. 

In-an instant .all was over, and strong 
arms bore the apparently lifeless child to the 
nearest house,, while the fastest horse and 
most reckless, rider,were despatched for a.phy- 
sician. They laid her upon a,sofa and threw 
off the coat wrapped-about her. 

Some of the.women pearest her fainted, 
and men drew back in sickening horror.at the 
sight. Nearly all her, plotting, was consumed, 
and the greater portion of body and limbs.so 
burned that they bore no resemblance to the 
delicate flesh of a child. 

In pitying horror, they, coyared the dis- 
figured body with,a sheet and waited anxiously 
the coming of the dootor. 

Her fage,~protected as it had been by the 
shaw), bore no marks of. the*flames, and.she 
lay with elosed eyes, distended nostrils, and 
lips tightly drawn back, disclosing the set 
teeth, through which, the, breath eame in 
short greP2 ‘Every muscle of face and body 
pope 3 et and the laboured breath 
only filled, the upper part of tha chest. 

The crowd around the little sufferer moyed 
aside as the’ doctor entered, . He p sna back 
the sheet and gave but qne ‘glance at the sad 





hand upon her wrist. 
movements and his face pwith thé 
ery Re 5 “7 

“ Cam shé live?” ‘Mrs. Barton ed, i. 
ously, the tears falling silently he poe, 


sight, then, carefully, recovering her, laid hia 
hher Every eye followed his 


. dropping upgnthe head of her recovered trea- 


Bare, whom she held glasped closely to her 


regst. 

“Jt is imposgible to 
ae 
esides, fhere are some internal -injori 
Conse ber a jernal injaries 

« -Mary,* Mary!” Mrs. Bar cried, 
falling on her kinees, bedide tha gofe. “You 
poor 4hiid; A ae 3 child 1” 

Phe heavy lids of the girl Nijed & moment, 
and a look of anxiety, came .jnio the glazed 


eyes, 
“Ig the baby, hurt ?’* she asked, faintly. 
med,” .was the 


“No; «he is,safe and, ughar 
a Ftis Tey old-Laah 

is low oid. ioned cradle had given hi 
the benefit of the draught near-the po aa 


etell,” was the grave 


saved him from suff i 
cored Ri; ocation until Mary had 


ed him; and he now lay quict upon 
hia mother’s knee, looking with baby aunty 
at-the firengs fages around him. 

At the sqgnd of Mary's voice: he turned 
« and gtretched out his little 
arms, wi ‘&n gager.cry to ba taken. 

A look of intgnse love flashed, into the dull 
eyes, -andaquick smile came to her lips, as 
Mary- tried feebly to raice her arms for him. 

The mother aid him ‘denderly begide her, 
and -instanily the Kittle dimpled hande were 
raised oaressingly to* Mary's face, and his 
gweet baby voice prattled a glad welcome. 

“Obj Baby,: Aysing! tm 80,-glad—go .glad 
you're safe,” Mary -whispered, faintly, in 
accents of deepest, tenderness. 

-Mr. Barton stood,at the head.of the sofa, 
with Ralph; white and trembling, hegide him. 
Bending over her, .the father, laid his -hand 
— — Mary'shead. 

Ss rave, brave girl!” he said, hnogkil 
hia obs iceeapling with Te amahy life. 

vetion can, n 
yowhave - rhe cabal repay. you for all 

“Then I wean’tacoward 2? sho said, feeb] . 

her mind ete even in $hat extremity, io 


the hamiMation he early evening, 
Ralph ones: can you ever forgive me??’ 


i ing around .to her side, his 
form shaking with the 8003 he could not 


restrain. ‘You are the ,brayest girl Lever 
knew. Nota man in the crowd would hawe 
dared to do what you did.” 

For a moment, the eyes lighted up joyfully, 
then she drew the. dear little .head closer to 
her face and pressed her lips with ineffable 
tenderness to the fair soft,cheek. ‘I’m s0 
glad I saved you, baby,” abe said, brokenly ; 
* go glad I wasn'ta coward.” The eyes closed, 
a.quick quivering sigh escaped her lips,.and 
the brave spirit. had left empty,its poor dis- 
figured tenement‘of clay. ek, Bs 








FACETIZA. 


“Tae snow came down,” sings a poet. 
There is nothing remarkable in the fact: 
Snow always comes down when it falis, and it 
always falls when ij comes down. 

Miss Tarrieton (entering suddenly): ‘It’s 
raining;girls!" DeSpoonville (rising hastily) : 
* You will excuse me. I want to be ontside, 
don’t you know, if it's raining girls.” 

“Tr they were both intimate friends of 
yours, why didn't, you stopAhe fight? They 
nearly killedeach other.” ‘I stop the fight ? 
Why, my friend, I'm a-newspaper reporter.” 

“ Bripcet, did you hear the dcombell?” 
‘+ Xis, mum.” “Dhen why don’t yeu goto the 
door?” “Shure, mum, L.den‘s. be. expeatin’ 
onybody to call on me, Jt must-be somebody 
tomee yerglf.’’ 

“ L pon’ paee-that-the Irish have any ground 





@ ig very serigusly «burned ; 


for eomplaint,” remarked Zebedee Smithy 
** No, they havo no ground at all. That’s: the 
trouble. bine landlords own it:-all,” -replied 

r vones. 7 


of the bite of a cat.” ‘We have known a man 
to become mad by simply hearing 9 cat com- 
+ plaining about something, in a high tone of 

voice, about midnight. . 

“On, .pa, pal” exolaimed Lucy, as her 
_ father returned,to the parlour after shrowing 
| the young man out, “how eould:you? That 
was my Bill.” “ Well,” returned tho irate 
parent, “I've settled it.” 


“Tuts is clabnight forme," remarked a, 


| 
policeman, aa, he drove the tile.of. a.feeble 
"elder! 


¥ gentleman, dgwn to, his ,qhin an 
knecked . little boy into the gutter: for stop. 
ping to see what wag to.pay. 

‘(I Love you with a desp.and, undying affec, 
tion,” he sighed. ‘Can I hope that.the.affeo. 
tion is retuyned?” +) Why, eert'n’y!” rea- 
puniet the amatter-of fact. young lady. “I 
dhave-no particular.age for it.”’ 

Mrs. Bicers: “ Ah, Stiggins, it’s not every 
woman that.has a+husband like yours. They 
say he isevery indulgent.”. Mrs. Stiggins : 
“There! I told Joshua that if he kept on 
indulging onthe sly, somebody would find it 
ou 5 i 
“Youre Man (slowly, to. waiter): ‘Ah— 
waiter; I believe you may bring me a bottle of 
) champagne—’’ Waiter (with deference) : 
Yes; sir, Extra-dr—" -Young Man: “ Er— 
of champagne cider.” Waiter (withour defe- 
renes): “ K'reott”’ 

“I norz Idon't disturb you,madam;” pe 
said, as he was squeezing past her to, go ont 
between the acts. ‘‘Not at all, gir,” she 
answered, wiih a charming smile; ‘not at 
all.. Tampleaged to see you going out. My 
hushand keeps the hotel nearest the theatre,” 


THE DOCTOR AND HIS- PATIENT. 

A woman, with hypo beset, 
bd pe the docior alone. at hia hause ; 

And with horror and wonderment met, 
Declared she had swallowed a mouse / 

Said the doctor, with gravest. of, face: 
“Sure, there nothing can be worse than 


a 





tbat ; 
“I'd advise you, if that is your case. 
To hasten and siallow a cat /" 


yb Mr, 


“Tr is said a mamean-become mad bepsusé ler “then, yous paw,.dazling.’ 


Ay old lady, not remarkable for the clearnegs 
of her ideas, describing a fing summer eyen.- 
ing, said: “It was a.beantifal bright night; 
the ,mopn made everything as ligh? as a 
feather!” 

An Irishman took the traioyfrom; Hereford 
to Worcester. On jamping:-from the train he 
remarked that “if he had known he could 
phave me@de.the ;journecy in so.short atime he 
would haye walked afoot!’ 

Fanuer’s:Wirt: “! There's: some bread.and 
coffee andymeat. I thought I hadsome: bran. 
died peaches, but I find. they're out.’ Qeamp: 


+} '* Welly ma'am, gash letyme save 9 nip ofsthe 


brandy, and £1) ¢all-around: for the peaches 


»} next.summer,” 


Customer +" *Haveyou some.good cheese, 
Buéternut ?'’Geooer : ‘Yes, indeed | 
Something rather loud?" Customer: **Not 
this time, Mr. Babternut. ‘The doctor: hag 
ordered absolute quict in the house on account 
of the sick baby.” 

‘‘Dozs my son William, that's in the army, 
get plenty to eat?” gaid an .old Jady.to a 
recruiting sergeant, the other day. ‘“ He sees 
plenty,” was the laconic reply. “Bless his 
heart, then I know he'll have ‘it, if -he can-see 
it; he always would at home.” 

Envious young man (speaking of g favoured 
tival): “ Yes, George is.clever,and handsome, 
but he is so abomipably, conceited.” Sharp 
young lady: “ But, Mc, Domley, if you«were 
handsome and clever, would not you .be,con- 
cojted?” A few momenta’ reflection, fallawed 
by total collapse of Dumley. 

Anprnt Lover(qu his. knees): ;‘!,Cam. you, 
then, doubt my affection, daxling ? , Ib is ster. 


jnal as the hills—-eyerlesting ag she, valleys. 


All I ask, sweetest, is your dear hand.’’ . Lan- 
guid,,Beauty: “Ask me paw, Georgie.” 
Ardent Lover (riging from bis isnees) : 


Man; (‘Ah !lphow,daido, wlghn 2? } Mow: is 
your wife?” -Oldefriond: * Obyehe’s ia fine 
health and, hawiug)a erendutime |’ » Bh? 
Enjoying herselfduiRaria?"’ +‘! Nog sitihome. 
Shela ge! dour.dyezamykera in the garret and 
a Whole army of acnab.women,carpet-beaters 
and paper-hapyera im the rest.of she honse.”’ 

Craw ey :* “Who's tha (littl, insignifeant, 
dried-up, crooked, ¢pindledeg ged tailors sign- 
bboard.oves there? 's Griggs: **Doat P Way, 
that’s, Lords Leepold Algernon ‘Percy Fitz: 
noodle, son of the Earl of Ditchwater?”" Graw- 
ley: **Oh—aw!: What. very’ distingaished 
bearing his losdship has, though, for one-2o 
slight of figure.” 

InTEREstING Question.—At a debating: club 
the question was discussed whether there is 
more ‘happiness in the posgegaion or pursuji of 
an object. “Mr. Peesident,’’ said an orator, 
‘‘ suppore I was courtin’ a gel and she-was to 
run away, and-E waa fo ran after her, wouldn't 
I be happier when I cotch’d -her than when I 
waerunning after her ?’’ 


A rram? knocked at the back, doon,and tho 
cook gnewered «the summons, “(My »good 
woman,’,he pleaded, ‘! will you,he sp;kind, as 
to, give mo spmeshing to, cat?’ The cook 
replied by whistling for the dog. “Don't 
troubleourgelf, I beg,’’.he. interrupted, with 
couvily grace. ‘I don’t like gansage, ia any 
form. Good,moxning !” 

*\ Anrep; you aelsume to be your wife—to 
give- you my love, Im exohangs, «will you 
make a small sacrifice-for«nte?” ' *+ Speak 
darling!" ‘Wally premise me thatyfcom the 
day.we are married, you vill; never smoke 
another cigar.” “I promise.” ‘And you do 
it without theslightest regret ?'’ “‘ Oertainly. 
iJikewmy pipe ea great deal better.” 


A GENTLEMAN was dining, lately at one of our 
fashionable hotels. Darly peas bad justcome 
in-ceason, and everybody-calied for peas, peas, 
until they, were all gone. .The.gentleman was 
very fond of peas, but he was too late; s0, 


-| tieing and throwing himself into the attitude 


of Patrick Henry, he exclaimed: ‘‘Gentlemen 
may cry peas, peas, but there is no peas /” 
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SOCIETY. 


Arm, three Prineesses,. Louise, Victoria, and 
- Mand, were,.dsessed.in .white .at the, last 
Drawing Room, and.the.only difference in 
_ their toilettes was a-ghightly more. jgvenile 
» styleend material in the fashioning of ,that 
of Princess Maud. Their- costumes. were, of 
white tnile over. faille, trimmed with tulle 
-and bows of satin xibbon ;: bat, Tnanise.and 
Victoria. wore-tvsings of: whise satin -broeade 
-lined svith faille, whereas their sigter’s train 
was, of m, more ginlish-looking fancy. cayé 
satin, and she woraa white satin ribbon. sash 
arranged at one side, Her ornaments: of 
diamonds and. pearls corresponded. to those 
of ‘Pringess Victoria, while Pringess Louise 
had on.a,baydsome set of pens: diamonds, 
and rubies, All three of their. Royal High- 
nesses wore -the Victoria. and:Albert Order, 
and the Jubilee Gommemoration medal; and 
Prinoesges Louise and Visteria wore.also 
“their Orders of the Crown of India. 

Visconatess -Cranborne's, presentation {oi- 
lette won great admiration, and Viscountess 
Falkland, in, grey ; end white, ,embroidered 
with crystal and:-silver looked extremely: well. 
The eoiffare of'the-latter was in the Empire 
style, with light .curls in -front,,and orna- 

5 mented. with diamond: stars which gave. the 
s wearer a charming appearance. ady Aber. 
cromby,wore white moiré silk and iridescent 
- beaded. tulle, the train. being: of .white plash 
vihined« with wagin; Lady, Peacock looked 
distinguéin Pompadour beocade,and ciel satin ; 
and Lady Herries was much admired in a 
becoming costume of ,black velvet and char. 
, treuse telieved by silver satin brocade and old 
+! Bengselsdace. 
Tue King and Queen of Italy have returned 
in a gay ,and fegtive..maod, from. Bologna ; 
they. were. very-much: pleased with the exhi- 
bition at. Bologna and .their reception there. 
~ Hambert ,cemed espeojally, delighted with 
the curious collection of:old violins in -the 
musical exhibits; which is, perhaps, unrivalled 
ci by. anpthing :of. the kind .that has been 
‘on view before. But ‘Heaven forbid we 
, Should go inte details !. We,have too many 
« exbibitions on hand, nearer chome,.and; have 
+ pélapted for ogrseives a motto for 1888 from 
. the, saying. of the wise King, *'Of making 
»many. catalogues. there is,no,end,.and much 
catudy of the same is a weariness to the flesh ; 
; myyson,-be admonished herein'!”’ 

Queen Cariszin isasgay as a lark again, 
eptivating all:hearts in the provinces, and 
quite -indjgnant .that anyone should have 

. shpnght her trifling indigpogition of the week 
before last: anything -more:than the merest 
hagateile. . The little King and the Princesses 
haye, a ied the Queen Regent on. her 
touryand will be:present ad all. her: receptions 
en-route ; at Raragossa, thegmall AHonco XIIT. 
seamed greatly delighted with. the triymphal 

arebes exegted ito. welooma His: Majesty, and 

. gazed, about; with gracipus Jivelizess, upon 

‘ the entthugiastic crowds, asgembled to behold 
hig entry. 

Tue Queen of Greece is going to St. Peters- 
arg to make arrangements for the marriage of 
hereldest,daughter withthe youngest brother 
of the Emperor of Rassia, 

Tue death of Lady Molesworth, which took 
place xecently, destroys a remarkable link 
with the past. The.deoeased lady, after an 
early youth full of vicissitudes and adventures, 
married Mr. Tensple ‘Westcof Mathon Lodge, 
Worcestershire, and, secondly, in 1844, Sir | 
Wiliam Molesworth, who, died -in 1853. 
Daring the last. thirty years hie widowhas 
divided her time between her Cornish seat— | 
Pencarrow—-and her house in- Eaton-place, | 
where she has been the centre of a brilliant 4 
and varied circle, which has included all that 
waa most notable in English society ; princes, | 
politicians, authors, traveliers, men of science, : 
stars of the fashionable world have thronged 


4 of, the yea amay be. glassed. as..follows:—(1) 


STATISTICS, 
_ 


Recent Lasoun Srnimers mm tur UNITED 
ScsrEs.—Since, the, heginning of .1887, theres 
have been 1,000 strikes in tho United States, 
and of the 400,000. men engaged, in, bkem¢ 
25,000: to 50,000..are..etill vont, YLhe»amest 
serious was that of the’ New Jersey -coal- 4 
handlers, which involved a: loss im wages to 
those .engaged of more than £500,000. "Phe 
cost to the workers of the Pennsylvanian ¢oke- 
workers’ strike of the spring, in which 13,000 
men: were, engaged for.ten weeks, was about 
£200,000.in wages. More.than two-thirds of 
the-strikes between January and Jaly, 1887, , 
were fruitless, and only ‘brought loss and 
suffering to.those engaged .in them. .As & 
whole, .about 38,.per,;cenf.,. on more; than a 
third, of the strikers in 1887 succeeded in 
getting their. wageipst 20.per cent. in 
1886. It-is calculated that:.nearly 10,000)000 | 
days” work and weges were lost.’ ‘The strikes. 


Demand : for.fewer bonrs’swork or higher 
wages, 542 strikes, or 63 per cent. ; (2) trade 
union demands other than wages and honrs, 
225 strikes, or 26-per -cent.; (3) sympathetic 
strikes, 63,.or 8.per,qent.; (4) unclassified, 
3 per cent. -The number of strikers engaged 
in {the trades most -geriously effected was as 
follows :—Transportation, 62.397; coal and 
coke, 70,450; .Jeather;,,and.¢ shoes, 28,895; 
tobacco and cigars, - 8,093 ; textiles, 25,328 ; 
iron and steel; 29989; -maehinery, 10,699; 
building trades, 56,560. -.-The loss in. wages is 
estimated at £2,700;000. 


r oe 


GEMS. 


— 





SHametrss craving must have shameless 
refusal. 

Tur essence of good talk is frankness, mutual 
trust,-and the desire to. be at one.with your 
companions for the time. ; 

TuE simplicity, of childhood should be care- , 
folly preseryed.; A. child should .be a child; 
but this cannot be if it is always with grown- 
up people. 

Tuene.is blessed poace in looking for nothing 
bat our daily task and our portion of Christ's: 
crogs between.thie day and she appointed time ‘ 
when we shall fall asleep in Ekim. y 

I witt now tell you what to hate. Hate} 
cant, hate hypocrisy, hate intolerance, hate 4 
oppression, injustice, plagiarism ; hate them. 
a3, the .Bayienr hated them-—with a deep, 1 
abiding, God-like-hatred. | 





-HOUSZHOLD .TBEASURES. 


Farsp Trier,—Boil till tender ;dipin-beaten , 
egg; sprinkle .with. bzead or gracker crumbs, 
geason, and fry. slight. brown. 

Ipxury Puppré ig, made inj this-way :' But- 
-ter a .mopld. well, line with>teacakes, split; 
| take abont:.twe pounds of fresh: fruit, -stewed 
or preserved in winter; pour it into +he-basin, 
cover qwell over: wibheteacakes, and «place a} 
plate to! fit, imside ‘the basin, and a weight, 
over > surn,out, and qaver with a pich custard, . 
serve.cold: “Lhe pudding. net to, be cooked. If 
for dinner, to be-made.the night before;<if for, 
evening, to be made in the morning. 

Cappace EQuaL To OavuLirLower.+ Remave* 
the, outer fegves from -a smail-sized  pead_of 
epbbage,,.and, ent the : remainder. into, fine | 
shreds.’ Have .dn.;the fire. a spider -oradecp; 
skillet, and when it is hot-put on the:eut-oab-: 
-bage, pouring over itiabout a pint. of boiling 
“water, cover it.,olesely, and allow:it to ceo 
rapidly for aboutten «minutes ;: drain offethe 
water, and-add half a pint’of new milk, or 
part milk anc ee when it boils, atir in a 
Eecstnaaiaat ofceither wheat or riee flour ;. 
Moietem With w liftle.cold milk ; add salt and: 





her drawing-rooms, and have found constant, 
entertainment and instruotion. 


k.| hardy.as ever he,could. .. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue prospects of the agricultural ¢lass in 
Rassia arewery-poor. ;The;Rucsiqan farmers 
have few labour-saving machines, and do not 
understand the ypotation.oforops. » They eufier 
from the competition of American aud Indian 
ingerests, and-¢heir-eatile are noi ofthe high 
grade demanded by the English market, while 
the home consumption is-very. small, fox the 
peasants eat-very litéle-moat. 

Ir. the. condensed breath: collected on the 
cool window: panes-of. a room.where a number 
of. persons have been assembled be,bugped, a 
smell,as.of singed hair wilk.show: the:presence 
of organic matter ; and if the condenséd breath 
be allowed to remain-onthe windows for afew 
days it will:befqund, on examination: with a 
microscope, that it is alive with animaleuies. 
The inhalatjon of air containing such putres- 
contamatter causes, untold, complajnts: which 
might be,avoided by the .circulation; of. fresh 
air. 

A Bompay Jucerer’s Tarcx.+ Without para- 
phernalia, of any description, devoid, of dress, 
exeept a cloth around his loins, he performed 
tricks of legerdemain, the recital ofyavhich 
wonld: bring «a -shrog.of).anbelief_fgom the 
reader, and will therefore-not bo-a od ; 
and yet.one examplemust be related just -to 
give.the imagination a,chance. A..common 
washbowl was placed in, the centre of, the 
room, Four heneggs procnred-in.she hotel 
were deposited in the bowl. Theclittle. assist - 
ant of the jaggler, in, the presence of-specta- 
tors, who could plainly. sea the,eggs on the 


| pattem, slowly filled the, vessel with clean 


water... he:Hindoo placed his bare, hand ,on 


| the. rim of the bowl, and the eggs: disappeared 


from, icy returning when the- on was ron 
moyed. is was repeated several.times, but 
— the explanation of. the trick..to, bim- 
self, 


A Sixnevuan Prorym.~A ‘Ereych -explerer, 
M. Chafianjon; has recently been . iag abe 
River Oxinooo, to .ijs-source. In. degqribing: 
some of the Indians:whom:he fonad, -he says 
that, ;at one point, he surpriged a -gropp of 
seven Guaharibos, who, on his i are fied 
with cries of terror imto the! forest, ‘They 
were of emalland mean stature, with splendid 
limbz, stomach inordinately distended, -Jong 
and ,cearge. hair, -and begtial physigenemy. 
‘They were. absolutely. nude,,and garried_no- 
‘thing-bat.a stick. . Their .egnsisted :of 
palm.shoots, a quantity of :half-rotten irnit, 
and some jitéle bnils pompored f crushed 
white ants. Wher he trisd to Ban ney 


J-pieces of cloth, knivea, etc,, they. fled... Taeir 
| buts. were ranged:i i 


in. a aiccle, and geemedamore 
suitable for dogs. than bhaman: beings, » They 


‘| were roughly “formed of five ox #ix, bragches 


of trees, §.over te, form a come, Around 
them were remaias of Para. nates which: had 
evidently been bruised between two: stones 
from, the riyer-bed. 

A Lost Banv.—Many of the fanniess storics 
and quaintest sayings come to us*from* Seot- 
land, wherethe people have not a: great-ceal 
rof.time for joking: bat are, nevertheless, con- 
tinnally doiog.and saying fanny, things. A 
newsstory is.thatcof a diminutive er in 
a local: brass band who-was inthe habit, When 
out. marching with bis-comrades, of, walking 
by squad andmoi hy eight, owing to.his,drnm 


‘| -baing so high ¢hat ‘he-could.not».gee over ji. 


The band, on Satyrday: afternoons, paraded 
usnally.in one direction, bat thenthet day she 
Jeadex shqught.be would ghangs.the xoute a 
little,, gud.).tarsed .dewn, aby wtrect. - The 
email drummer, unaware’ of this amevement, 
kept- on, big accustomed. gray,, drumming as 
-end: by, , alter 
fisishing bis part, and.nob hearing the.others, 
he: g; and pushing his dram to-one ‘tide, 
he Jooked.to seo, what was :tha-matter. Bis 
astomishment may be imagined at finding that 
he--wasalone.’ * Hae!) he eried to «some 
bystanders; ‘*has--ony ‘o’ ye geen a.-band 





pepper, and as.soon as it- comes to a. boil 
serve, 


hereabgot ?” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


YurtstLe.—Rather precise and a little self-opinionated. 


W. H.—The word “ girl” will be found in the third 
chapter of Joel, and third verse. 

M. G.—The 16th of August, 1872, fell on Friday. The 
book and paper mentioned are of little use. 

T. L.—There are handbooks for painters, giving full 
lirections. You can order them of any boo er. 

B. 8. E.—May 20, 1820, fell on Saturday ; October 16, 
1865, fell on Monday ; May 7, 1868, fell on Thursday. 

0. L. 8.—We do not think your old piano has any very 
great value ; but you might advertise it in one of the 
papers and see if you get a customer, 


D. G.—We cannot decide the question which is the 
easiest violin instructor. There are a number of very 
good and cheap ones obtainable of any bookseller. 


D. S.—It depends altogether upon the agreement be- 
tween you ho pam ae er whether you are entitled 
to compensation for holidays when your services are 
not required. 

J. F. C.—Have you never seen the clouds sweep over 
the sides of bills and mountains? Some years back we 
‘climbed the dark brow of the ea Helvellyn,” 
and were perfectly enshrouded by clouds. 


DanDeELion.—It . “ yore somal ope to 
cleanse the system e go e year ; the leaves 
are boiled down and form a decoction which is drunk 
cold. 2. Jewellers generally use rouge. Boxwood dust 
is very good. <s 

Vrotet.—1. Very unformed and untrained. 2. Nothing 
but work, exercise and temperance. 3, Moderate. 4. 
The back numbers can be obtained by application to the 

Dblisher at the office, 334, d, London, W.C., giving 

particulars and enclosing eighteen penny stamps. 

Frrenpsuir.—1. Rather forgetful and a little slovenly. 
@. See answer to Vivlet. 3. By acting affectionately 
towards them. 4. Very untidy. 5. We cannotsay. 6. 
Keep them continually covered, and apply glycerine and 
rose-water every night. 6. It all depends upon the cause 
You had better consult a dentist. 

L, 4.—The ai o =e Mh neenty used in the 
sentence quoted by you, a colloquialism 
in certain ons of this country. The sentence should 
read, ‘ e the horse,” or ‘‘ Take the waggon,” and not 
‘* carry the horse,” or ‘carry the waggon.” Obviously 
it would be, literally speaking, a very difficult task for 
one person to accomplish. 

D. W. M.—Fanny Elssler is still living, and is seventy 
years old. was when she made her memor- 
able visit to the United States, om | ag She is 

, 


li in a lovely villa near Ham’ er native 
ountry of Germany, and has never married. She was 

lest, most -like ettist the stage has ever 
known, Taglioni not ex ; but she did not indulge 
in the immodest steps and poses of a certain school. 


Gracz.—A many women marry between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. Miss Elizabeth 
Barrett was six years older than Robert Browning, the 
poet, when she married him. We recommend the 
poems of Mrs. Browning to you, especially ‘“ Aurora 
Leigh.” You need give i no anxiety about the 
question of marriage. not w careless of your 
personal appearance, and be amiable and pleasant in 
your manners in the presence of gentlemen. Do not 
take offence at fancied slights. We do not think that 
your friend meant to offend you, although his remark 
was a trifle rrde, 


Cissy.—Clairyoyance has been known to the world 
for a number of years. Mesmerism is said to have been 
discovered by Frederick Mesmer, of Mersburg, Suabia, 
who introduced # into Paris in 1778. But mesmerism 
is older than Mesmer. It was known in the days of the 
Greeks. Pythagoras is said to have iced it on 
human and on animals. He ed a savage 
bear by stro! Speke eee Din hank, and olen by 
looking at it steadily. Mesmerism is still a mystery. 
Its phenomena cannot be accounted for. It seems we 
must subtle and occult powers that are only 
called out new and then. 


A. A.—Oversensitiveness arises from many causes— 
delicacy of organization, vanity, inexperience, modesty, 
self-consciousness, and youth. As you grow older you 
are likely te overcome it ina measure, but it is a trait 
natural to women and adds to their charm. We advise 
me to geta little elementary work on astronomy. 

re are many plane bodies that are so small as to 
be known only under neral name of asteroids, 
and are probably th d b The principal 
—— are Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
ranus. The 19th of August, 1861, fell on Monday. It 
is not polite to criticise the mistakes of our friends and 
thus annoy them, Your writing indicates modesty. 


D. D,—The national symbol of England, in the olden 
time, was the rese; the shamrock, or clover, of Ireland ; 
and the thistle of Scotland, When England claimed 
Ireland and Scotland, these three symbels were united 
on the royal shield of Great Britain, as they were found 
in the time of Lye Elizabeth. a over 
France, the l of that country was also added, the 
unicorn w g d the subjection of 

England. Whena new so to 





France to vereign succeeds 

the crown, he has a roy his own family coat- 
of-arms on the royal id of Great , which was 
Brunswick and Hanover, in Germany) in 


the shape of two lions and hi 
ol tee Gualtutioae & white horse, appears on one 





W. N.—The Latin phrase, carpe diem, means, ‘‘ Seize 
the occasion.” 


M. H.—There are no lucky or unlucky days. 
are pure matters of fancy or superstition. 


D. C. C.—No reply is mys An the expression ‘I 
am happy to make your acquaintance.” Simply bow 
and smile pleasantly. 


Nira.—1l. Too unformed to judge. 2. Demi-blonde. 
8. Certainly not. 4. Mix more in society and resolutely 
determine to conquer the feeling. 5. Yes. 


L. T.—The name “‘Infelice” is pronounced as if 
spelled “‘ In-fel-ece,” with the accent on the last syl- 
lable ; its literal signification is ‘‘ wretched” or “ un- 
happy.” 

W. T.—The average height of women, as deduced 
from observations made by eg ee of note, is about 
5 feet 1 inch. — attain their um weight at 
the age of fifty, and begin to waste sensibly at sixty. 


Patry.—White satin can best be cleaned by rubbing 
with dry stale bread crumbs sifted, to which a little 
powder blue has been added. Do net attempt to wash 
it. 2. Plenty of lemon juice and fresh fruit and vege- 
tables ; avoid all salt meats. 


D, A.—To make sally lunn, rub three ounces of butter 
into a pound of flour; then add three eggs beaten very 
light, a little salt, one gill of yeast, and as much milk as 
will make it into a soft dough ; knead it well. Put it 
in a buttered pan; cover it and set it in a warm place 
to rise. Bake it ina mcderate oven, and send to the 
table hot. . To be eaten with butter. 


These 


THE SOUL. 


“T am weary of life,” said the rose, 
As she leaned to look over the wall ; 
**T am tired of the en close 
And the birds, and the bees, and all.” 
She was plucked with a careless smile 
As the beautiful dame went by, 
And lived in her locks awhile, 
And was cast in the dust to die. 


“*T am tired of the tree,” said the bird, 
‘* Of the wind, and the sun, and the rain, 
Of the glees and the trills I have heard 
And warbted d sa 


an 
= was shut fom the sky and the stars, 
n a cage, like a savage thing, 
And he bruised his breast on the bars, 
And died with a broken wing. 


“TI would go to the war,” said the boy, 
‘*T am weary of clover in bloom. 
In the rush of the battle is joy, 
And I sigh for a sword and a plume.” 
In the teeth of the cannon he led ; 
To the wail of the wounded, the moan 
Of the dying, and over the dead 
He mounted the steps of a throne. 


For the soul is a thing that grows, 
The soul is a deathless flame. 

In the king, in the bird, and the rose 
It was ever the one and the same, 


To the bird, and the boy, where it won 
Perfection and glory at last. 
ML 


G. G. H.—Cornaro was the name of a Venetian 
family. Among its members was Caterina, Queen of 
Cyprus. In 1473 she succeeded her husband, James IL, 
as regent, until Feb. 26, 1489, when she abdicated in 
favour of the Venetian Republic. Her portrait was 
painted by Titian. She had brilliant intellectual and 
social qualities, and has been the theme of various 
French novelists. 


D, T. W.—1. Lunches are often served upon small 
tables, and su also; but where only simply re- 
freshments are provided this is not n ; and thi 
are often han round upon japanned wai coveten 
with embroidered cloths (linen), or silver salvers. 2, 
Bouillon -tea) and biscuits, and ice-cream and cake, 
are all that is neces 8. The bouillon is served in 
cups and saucers ; the ice-cream in plates, with shell- 
like attachment for the cake. 


Curio.~-A highbinder is a member of the Foo Tae 
Tsai Company, a Chinese secret order, which has grown 
out of the Society, a remnant of the Tae 
bellion, thirty odd years ago. The societ; 
the reigning powers of t country, having for its 
prime object a change in the government by secret 


means. In America its character is different. In the 
early days of the gold excitement in California the 


Chinese flocked to our shores with the object in view of 
ging in the mines, and it was at that time the 
siety made its appearance in America. At first 

it was governed by the same rules as in the native 
country, but gradually — into a society for the 
exaction of blackmail. Under the title of “ High- 
binders,” its members have become a terror to every 
Chinaman in the United States. If one of them becomes 
his habitation ; and if this warning Ye" diorecardon he 
m ; ani is disregarded, he 

runs the risk of assassination. Itis said that rival factions 


ese and their p: mblers keep 
these thugs in their employ to do their bidding in 
ridding them of any one who has offensive by 


refusing to submit to their ly i 

have been very ap ly termed “ Chinese Molly Maguires,” 
and constitute a most despicable and f rmidable pe: tin 
of the criminal classes, 





g re- | 
is inimical to | 


J. C. C.—The prevailing style of cards of invitation 
to an anniversary or reception is just the same as to any 
ordinary entertainment. A wedding-bell or a horse. 
shoe of white flowers, with coloured bloseoms or a bride's 
loaf dated by confections, and placed upon a separate 
table of honour, informs the guests of the reason for 
rejoicing, after their arrival, when congratulations 
follow as a matter of course. 


E, A.—What is popularly called transcendentalism 
Ralph Waldo Emerson declared to be idealism. In a 
lecture he said, ‘‘ As thinkers, men have always been 

vided into sects—materialists and idealists—the first 
class founded on experience and the latter on conscious. 
hess—the first thinking from the data of the senses, the 
second considering these data not final, but going back 
of their representations to find a something— they can- 
not tell what. The materialists insists on facts, on 
history, or force of circumstances ; the idealist, on the 
power of thought and will, on inspiration, on miracle, 
on individual culture.” 


8, S,--You have committed a great error by becoming 
eatangled in a correspondence with a person of the 
op’ sex, who, as you confess, was a ect stranger 
to you. Do not imagine, however, that he can force you 
into a m , there being no law in this or any other 
civilized country compelling such a course. Drop the 
pane Benes me immediately, and try to be more dis. 
creet hereafter. Young girls of rome age especially 
should be very wary in directing their footst 
through the dangers which beset them on every ide, 
and not open a cerveqpendense with strangers ‘‘in fun,” 
as = term it, which almost invariably ends fn 
trouble, 


N. N. G.—St. Paul discoursed on the covering or un- 
covering of the head in _ worship, because, as is 
evident from his remarks, he had been requested to 
give some directions ‘ee the subject. It was the prac- 
tice among Greek Christians, of whom the Corinthians 
were among the most distinguished, to uncover their 
heads when attending divine service ; but in other and 
more Eastern parts of the Church the custom of wor- 
shi ig with the head covered was retained. T 
Paul had advised Sp warns © Se head by the 
male, and the veiling of the head by at least the female 
portion of the congregation is evident. See I. 
thians, chapter 11. 


A. R.—To make Scotch broth, get two pounds of 
mutton (the rough of the neck 
cut the meat from bones, remove all fat, and then 
cur the meat in small pieces, put it into a soup kettle 
with two slices of carrot, one of turnip; a stalk of 
celery, and a small onion chopped fine. Add to this one 
half cup of barley or rice, and three pints of water, 
Simmer for two hours. Put the bones in a pint of water 
and let them simmer the same length of time ; then add 
the liquor to the soup. Cook together a tablespoonful 
of butter and flour until ectly smooth. Stir this in 
the broth, and add sufficient salt and pepper to seasdn, 
Strain the broth before serving it. 


Cc. S. ¥.—1. Genuine kalsomine is com of zinc 
white mixed with water and glue sizing. surface to 
ccltags mets Eafe pound of pioe th ttsen poate of 

gs, mix a ue poun: 
zinc ; for walls, eye of glue with fifteen pounds 
of zinc. The glue, the night before its should be 
soaked in water, and in the morning liquefied on the 
fire. It is difficult to or apply kalsomine ; few 
inters can do so lly, wi! trials, 

. To kalsomine walls with Paris white, in case the 
walls of a large rooms, say sixteen by twenty feet 
square, are to be kalsomined with two coats, it will 
require about a quarter of a pound of light-coloured 

lue and five or six pounds of the Paris white. Soak 

e glue over night, in a tin vessel con’ about a 

uart of warm water. If the kalsomine is to be applied 
the next day, add a pint more of clean water to the 

lue, and set the tin vessel containing the glue into a 

ettle of se water over the fire, ard continue to stir 
the glue until it is well dissolved and quite thin. If the 
glue pail be placed in a kettle of boiling water, the glue 
will not be scorched. Then, after putting e@ Paris 
white into a water , pour on hot water, and 
stir it until the liquid appears like thick milk. Now 
mingle the glue liquid with the whiting, stir it 
thoroughly, and apply it to the wall with a whitewash- 
brush, or a large t brush. In case the liquid is so 
thick that it will not flow from the brush so as to make 
, smooth work, add a little more hot water. When 

applying the kalsomine, stir it frequently. Dip the 
| brush often, and only so deepin the liquid as to take 
| as much as the hair will retain without letting 7 
! drops fall to the floor. If too much glue be added, the 
—* cannot be laid on smoothly, and will be liable 
to crack. 
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